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THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 


VOLUME XI t NUMBER 2 


N the last issue of the NEPTUNE Walter Muir Whitehill announced 

the passing of the editorial helm, which he has held so long, over to 
me. All of us who have been connected with the magazine since its incep- 
tion cannot but feel a pang of regret that he no longer has the time to de- 
vote to it. But while the NEPTUNE, without Walter actively editing it, 
will be like a fish chowder without pork scraps, we all agree that he has 
earned a well-deserved respite. 

Walter and I have worked together on many things since he first 
joined the staff of the Peabody Museum of Salem in the autumn of 
1936. He became Assistant Director of that institution the following 
year but his particular curatorial chores were in the Department of 
Maritime History. Although his previous work had been in Spanish 
historical studies he soon mastered the new subject. Within a few years 
his energy and friendliness attracted to the Museum, at one time or an- 
other, most of the other students working in the same field. This re- 
newed nautical activity resulted, in February 1939, in the founding 
of the informal and pleasant group known as the Peabody Museum 
Marine Associates. Originally the Associates met monthly but during 
the war, because of restrictions on traveling and the lack of tume, meet- 
ings were held quarterly. Since the war the pot has begun to bubble vigor- 
ously once more and meetings are now held eight months a year. This 
group brings together men interested in all the many branches of mart- 
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time history. Papers on everything from the navigation of Columbus 
to the latest notions in yacht design have been given before it and, over 
the years, it has served as a sounding board for numerous schemes and 
ideas that have benefited the study of maritime history, the individuals, 
and the Museum. 

On these pages in the January 1948 NEPTUNE Walter, in his beau- 
tifully written tribute to Lincoln Colcord, told how it was Link who 
broached the idea of such a journal as this at a meeting of the Peabody 
Museum Marine Associates. But while it was Link who rammed the 
idea home it has been Walter’s steady hand, sound editorial judgment, 
enthusiasm, and plain hard work which saw the journal launched and 
successfully carried it on. The original group of men that gathered to- 
gether on 5 May 1940 in Walter’s North Andover barn, and partook 
of his generous hospitality, is, with a few additional people, still the 
mainstay of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. But I think that no one of 
them would dispute that were it not for Walter’s tenacity and capacity 
for hard work, particularly during the war years, the publication could 
well have gone under. The ten substantial blue volumes which now grace 
the shelf are in themselves a tribute to his industry and taste. 

It will be, then, a cause to rejoice, for everyone to know that while a 
new name appears at the masthead, Walter Whitehill ts still the senior 
editor. His advice and knowledge will be frequently called on and his 
council will be given with the same generosity of spirit and good fellow- 
ship with which all of us who have worked closely with him are familiar. 
Under Walter’s editorship the NEPTUNE attained a solid historical 
position in the restricted field it attempts to cover. The same policies 
that have guided the magazine in the past will be continued, and the 
same Editors and Advisors will go on giving of their tme and knouwl- 
edge as liberally as always. Let us hope that the end of 1960 will see an- 
other ten blue volumes on the shelf. 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


Neponset Estuary—1898 


BY LLEWELLYN HOWLAND 


S had been the custom for some months, Allan Forbes and I met at 
12:30 P.M. at the ‘Cunard’—a State Street, Boston, restaurant. 
The day of the week was Saturday, the month October, the year 

1898. 

Both of us were beginners on the ‘Street,’ he as assistant to the presi- 
dent of a trust company, I as a very junior clerk in the office of a copper 
mining corporation. 

Comfortably relaxed by the thought that we were free from business 
duties until the following Monday morning, we took our time over the 
discussion of steak and kidney pie, French fried potatoes and Bass ale; 
and as the weather was sunny and warm our conversation came around 
to our summer sport of boating and racing on the Neponset River and 
Dorchester Bay, where Allan had done most of his sailing. After a while 
he said: 

‘I’m planning to build a new boat for next season, and here are the 
drawings’ and after handing me the sheets of blueprint which he pulled 
out of his pocket, and giving me a few minutes to study them, he asked: 

‘How do you like her?’ 

‘Like her?’—at first glance I knew I didn’t. And the more I considered 
the details and legend reading: 

Twenty foot, Scow Type, Cat Rigged Racer 
Fast and Able 
Cheap and Easy to Build 


followed by the endorsement of a well-known yachtsman, the less I 
thought of her, ‘til summing up my distaste I blurted out: 

‘She’s a Freshwater Skate—why, even J could design one that would 
beat her!” 

‘To which unkind and boastful assertion Allan came back with: 

‘All right—all right—I'll take you up on that. You’re going to make 
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the drawings of a boat to beat this one and help me build her this winter 
in the stable at Milton—so that’s that!’ 

Caught in a net of my own casting, there was but one answer I could 
make: 

‘If you say so, it’s a go.’ 

And in spite of the sweat-inducing thought, ‘Wonder how a boat of my 
designing will go—if at all,’ I did my best to fall in with Allan’s plans for 
the winter’s work. 

By early November, with the drawings and specifications completed 
and approved, Allan had so organized the house and stable in Milton 
that on the date of his family’s removal to their house in town, he and I, 
his polo ponies, and Mike the Irish terrier, had gone into residence there, 
with Molly, the maid, to cook and housekeep for us, and ‘Thomas, the 
groom in the stable, to look after the horses and the stove in the harness 
room adjoining the carriage house, which latter had been cieared and 
arranged for boatbuilding. 

The big, foursquare house (Plate g) on the very top of Milton Hill 
whence, looking down and away, there stretched the tortuous estuary of 
the Neponset River and Boston's lower harbor, had been built by Captain 
R. B. Forbes,’ Allan’s grandfather. ‘To arrive there late in the afternoon 
after a day of work perched on a high stool in a stuffy, noisy office, was for 
me as if I had become a guest of the famous Chinese merchant, Houqua, 
in his charmingly precise and peaceful country house, as it was depicted 
in an old painting by a Chinese painter I had lived with as a child. 

For within doors, here in Milton, there was the subtle and pervasive 
odor of camphor wood and teak, the muted splendor of blues, greens, 
golds and reds of Canton pottery and of lacquer work; the inimitably 
correct portraits of vessels of all rigs by Chinese artists, and much else 
suggestive of traffic with the Far East. While as for the house itself, there 
were details both in its plan and construction which proclaimed the 
calling—shipmaster and China merchant—of its builder, and the influ- 
ence this profession had exercised on his character, tastes and occupation. 

And finally, confirming and vivifying these evidences of the man and 
his vocation, there was that photograph of the captain, as a very old man, 
sitting beside the bench in his workroom.’ A black skullcap protects his 
white hair, a white apron his person. He is engaged in rigging one of that 

1 Robert Bennet Forbes (1804-1889), shipmaster, merchant and ship owner, wrote prolifically on 
maritime subjects, but never more agreeably than in his Personal Reminiscences (grd ed., Boston, 
1892). See also Cedric Ridgely-Nevitt, Auxiliary Steamships and R. B. Forbes, THE AMERICAN NEP- 
TUNE, I (1941), 51-57. 

2 Reproduced in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, I (1941), plate I, opposite p. 54. 
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considerable fleet of model boats of uniquely perfect workmanship which 
he built for the amusement and instruction of the boys and girls of his 
acquaintance. 

To study this portrait and then survey the numerous files of his de- 
tailed drawings of ships and their gear was to become aware of the cap- 
tain’s genius for taking infinite pains, an art whereby he impressed the 
hallmark of excellence on all he touched or undertook. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that surrounded as we were by examples of his skill 
and with those tools of his hands in ours, that Allan and I were uplifted 
to build better than we knew. 

For the first week or two, on getting home from town, if the weather 
were fair, we would hustle into breeches and boots and give the ponies a 
breather in the Milton pastures, or Blue Hill Reservation. Allan and 
the horses enjoyed these exercises . . . somewhat at my expense; for any 
intelligent pony—and Allan’s ‘string’ were both knowing and gladsome 
—was immediately aware upon my mounting that he had a sack of meal 
rather than a horseman on his back, of which he could, if he chose, rid 
himself with a minimum of exertion. My only recourse was to assume 
the role of clown and get what vicarious pleasure I could from the knowl- 
edge that my antics were entertaining my company. Stiffened in the 
joints and often bruised, by these rides, I had to pump up my courage 
after supper, to leave a comfortable chair by a cannel coal fire and put 
in some hours of work on the boat in the cold carriage house. 

In stooping and bending—a large part of the game—I fairly creaked 
at every move and was continually bumping spots already sore. I was, 
therefore, both slow and awkward, so that Allan, as was the case through- 
out the operations, did more than his share of the work. 

As the hours of daylight lessened, our ‘pony work,’ to my secret satis- 
faction, fell off until a time came when on getting home from town, in- 
stead of boots and breeches, we shifted into flannel shirts and overalls, 
and hurrying to the stable went to work there. About this time we be- 
came aware that as it grew seasonably colder outdoors the temperature in- 
doors also dropped; for excepting the range in the basement kitchen 
and small grates in some of the rooms on the floors above, there was no 
provision for heating the house. 

So, by mid-November, we found it necessary to move Molly’s bed and 
belongings from her room upstairs to the kitchen, where she wouldn't 
be ‘perishin’ wid cold all the night long, Misther Allan’; while Mike 
during the day adopted ‘Thomas in the warm harness room, whence he 
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emerged to join us as we knocked off work for the night, to worm his way 
eventually between the sheets at the foot of Allan’s bed where he was 
both out of reach of the clammy cold and welcomed by his master as an 
automatic, self-filling, self-regulating hot water bottle—a luxury not yet 
achieved by science, and one which at that time I envied. 

The afternoon—a holiday—of 26 November came with a threat of 
storm. Fat gray, low-lying clouds stirred uneasily as fitful puffs of pierc- 
ingly cold wind drove in from eastward. After an early lunch, the weather 
was so ‘beastly,’ Allan said: ‘I vote for boat building instead of the ride 
we'd planned’—so until Molly rang the bell for supper and we left the 
stable for the house, we were unaware that it was blowing hard and 
threatening snow. An hour later, after supper, an observation from the 
head of the front steps drove us promptly indoors again, to nurse the li- 
brary fire. 

By ten-thirty we'd learned that ‘blowing great guns’ was no mere fig- 
ure of speech, for punctuating the steadily increasing roar of the gale 
there came to be a thunderous booming like salvos of big naval cannon 
—at which even that solid house trembled, while Mike whimpered, and 
the fire, at last, was so flogged and blown about that we were forced to 
drag it down the ash-trap and get what warmth we could from the blan- 
kets on our beds. 

Hour after sleepless hour we lay there in frigid darkness as the com- 
motion and intensity of the storm mounted, until from the east windows 
came high-pitched screaming as wind and snow were forced between sash 
and frame. Finally toward morning a blast hit the house with a crash 
seemingly to shift it from its underpinning and for the few seconds it 
lasted hold us tensely apprehensive of nameless catastrophe. ‘This was 
followed by a sudden lull—a sense of vacuum—until with a whoop the 
wind struck again from south and west and hauling rapidly, soon steadied 
to a clearing Northwester. 

Thus the ‘Portland Gale’ scourged Milton, bringing winter with it 
and leaving in its wake a long tale of death and destruction, of which the 
disappearance, with all hands, of the steamer Portland came to be its sig- 
nificant and historic disaster; while for me the salient memory of that 
storm is the sight of black mud from the river bottom, piled high by 
wind and sea on the snow covered banks of the Neponset. 

I make the statement advisedly that this gale brought winter to us in 
that house. For thereafter it was noticeable that in the few rooms we 
used, a fresh, cold current of air waltzed freely about, tending to prevent 
us from lingering over our meals even when the fire in the library was 
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alight. This increased airiness within doors—accounted for by the dis- 
covery of a collapsed attic window, the following summer—inasmuch as 
it compelled us to be forever on the move to avoid freezing, was no doubt 
responsible for our record of four months without illness—not so much 
as a snuffle—and a maximum of hours devoted to boatbuilding. Callers, 
who up to this time had often constrained us to idle in the house, fell 
away; until R. C. Watson—sometime coach of the Harvard crew—was 
our only but frequent visitor. And he, fortified though he was by furs, 
overshoes and a flask of ‘Dew of Ben Nevis,’ so timed his visits that he 
might be sure of finding us, not in the house but in the stable, where— 
blessed be his memory—he encouraged us by frequent criticism of de- 
tails, but never questioned, as all other onlookers had done, the eventual 
ability of our ‘punkin’ seed’ to float, and perhaps even to sail. 

And as the days, weeks and months passed, to bring that fateful launch- 
ing date—the first Saturday in April—within sight, Cliff Watson’s faith 
in our creation (by now our ewe lamb), became the one and only lead- 
ing light in this—a time for me—of darkest doubt. For in spite of our 
own war in the Philippines, the Boer War in South Africa, and their re- 
sultant alarums and excursions, the one question obsessing me during 
the last ten days in March became: ‘Wonder how she'll float—above or 
below her twenty-foot designed waterline?’ 

And when, very early in the morning of that crucial April day, we 
‘turned out’ to forecast the weather, my state of mind was, as I suspect 
it, that of a man charged with a hanging offense and about to enter the 
dock. How I supported the time between getting out of bed and 9 P.M. 
—the advertised hour of launching—is not clear. For though I remember 
going through the motions of helping load the boat on some vehicle for 
her transfer from the carriage house to Godfrey’s Wharf, a wearisome 
session at the office in town and an interminable train journey out to 
Milton again, it was not until the stabbing thought, ‘By the Lord! we 
haven’t chosen a name to christen her with!’ that I seem to have come 
thoroughly awake, to find Allan and myself with the boat between us on 
a familiar float-stage, surrounded by a company of friends marshalled 
there by Cliff Watson, who whispered he had chosen both the name and 
sponsor for our boat. 

At this moment the sun, which had been playing hide and seek all day 
among big gray-edged, white clouds, shone clear to temper a chilly, blus- 
tering northwest breeze; whereat Mr. Watson, stepping up to the boat, 
ringed her long snout with a wreath of flowers, and then, beckoning to 
one of the girls—an old and dear friend of mine—handed her a berib- 
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boned bottle of ‘the real bubbly,’ which she held poised until the in- 
stant when, on a shove from Allan and me, our little ship, balanced on 
a roller, upended her bow to make her plunge into the Neponset to the 
accompaniment of a ‘crack!’ as the bottle smacked on the stemhead, and 
the clear words: ‘I christen thee Wonderhow!’ 

But in spite of the cheering sunshine, the interest of so many friends, 
the flowers and wine, the choice of a sponsor, and the sly but kindly in- 
nuendo hidden in the name, I could not be rid of my sense of being on 
trial—until Wonderhow, steadying herself after her plunge, finally came 
to rest on an even keel to float, light as an autumn leaf, on the glassy slick 
in the lee of the boathouse—and thanks be to Luck—well above her water- 
line. 

Then, but not ’til then, did Allan and I turn from labor to refresh- 
ment and whole-heartedly enjoy our company and the champagne and 
sandwiches they had provided and—last but not least—that half hour 
after they had all left us, alone on the float-stage, gloating unreserved- 
ly on what we had achieved. 

* * * * * 


But our elation was short-lived; for the vital and final test for both 
Wonderhow and her builders was the season’s opening race under the 
auspices of the Neponset Valley Yacht Club, scheduled to be sailed on 
the holiday, April nineteenth. And here we were with barely two weeks 
of such time as we could cadge from business, during which we had to 
rig and shake down a new boat of unusual design and untried construc- 
tion. And although by Sunday evening—the day following the launch— 
we'd stepped the mast, spliced and set up her standing rigging, hung the 
rudder and shipped the heavy steel plate centerboard, without so far 
upsetting Wonderhow’s balance, we'd come by then to realize fully that 
to cross the line when that starting gun ‘spoke’ would be ‘a damned close- 
run thing.’ 

And so it proved; for in spite of cramming in some extra hours of work 
between sunrise and train time, and stretching the evenings to the limit 
of daylight, we were so hampered by spells of foul weather—clouds, rain 
and snow—and the difficulty of obtaining trivial but essential items of 
gear that it came to be Sunday afternoon of the eighteenth before we 
were ready to set sail on, as it turned out, a most discouraging trial trip. 

‘The first of a series of unlooked for incidents was Allan’s announce- 
ment just as we were about to drop the mooring warp: 

‘You're going to steer her and tend main sheet’—a command which 
inasmuch as it reversed my preconceived rdle on board and saddled me 
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with the responsibility of acting ‘skipper’ instead of ‘crew,’ was so dis- 
concerting that as we filled away to reach down to the first bend of the 
river, I had the same sense of incompetence as when starting out from 
the stable on one of Allan’s ponies. ‘To add to my ‘jitters’ the breeze, 
from the east, was unsteady—alternating puff and paltry—the most un- 
suitable conditions for ‘getting the feel of her. 

And when on coming abreast of the first bend, we ‘hauled aft’ to start 
tacking down the long stretch ending at Granite Bridge, only to find 
we'd miscued in locating the jib sheet fair-leads and thereby destroyed 
the set of the big, loose-footed sail, my last spark of hope that Wonderhow 
would perform creditably tomorrow, or ever, was extinguished. 

But there was worse to come. For after what seemed an age of suffer- 
ing from the flutter of that ill-trimmed jib, and just as I’d given her a 
hard full’ to round the ‘bridge buoy,’ in plain sight of a gathering of 
friends and rivals ashore, a heavy puff of wind funnelling through the 
arch of the draw laid Wonderhow flat on her beam ends, with her main 
boom and lower half of her sails in the water. 

My remembrance of that most ignominious situation is fragmentary 
—Allan and I paralyzed for an instant and perched aloft on the upreared 
weather side—I outboard with hands clutching the rail above my head 
and the rest of me pumping on the centerboard—the sudden shock of a 
total immersion in icy water, as Wonderhow miraculously righted herself 
with a smack (due to her flush deck she had shipped no water)—Allan’s 
hand yanking at my coat collar as I found myself half off half on the deck 
again—Allan’s grab for the tiller, mine for the jib sheet, and his ejacu- 
lation: “We're off!’ 

But if what I remember of our ‘knockdown’ is incoherent, that of the 
run upriver to the mooring is clear-cut—one long, bone-shaking shiver 
as the easterly breeze, keen as a skinning knife, struck at our vitals 
through dripping, sodden clothes. Later, after we'd squelched up the hill 
to the house, I recall as pleasanter incidents of that trial trip the luxury 
of a soak in hot water, the comfort of dry garments, the friendliness of 
the fire, the savor of dinner, the glow after a ‘sup’ or so of ‘Dew,’ and 
finally the rekindling of courage between blankets—scratching gently. 

Peering out of an east window early next morning, we found the pros- 
pect such that Allan’s comment: ‘Yesterday over again; but more of it,’ 
was an undeniably correct forecast of weather conditions which, besides 
being most unpropitious for our sport, would entail a time-consuming 
beat down river to the starting line abreast of Granite Bridge. 

Consideration of this last factor, together with our long list of ‘must 
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be dones’ before Wonderhow could be called fit to respond to the start- 
ing gun at twelve noon, sent us into a stirabout of worry, so that we 
scamped breakfast, and in our hurry to be off to the boat overlooked the 
lunch basket when collecting the spinnaker and clothes which had been 
drying overnight in the kitchen. 

Arrived at the Milton float stage, we hauled Wonderhow alongside and 
fell to on the puttering jobs we'd listed. ‘Time flew without our realizing 
it, until the appearance of the club’s official measurer apprized us that 
it was ten o'clock. ‘Then nearly another hour went by as we fumed with 
impatience and our visitor fussed with a tape and calculations, to pro- 
duce finally a document certifying that Wonderhow measured nineteen 
feet and 10.5, inches. 

Meantime, the cold easterly wind had hardened to what seemed to us, 
in view of yesterday’s vividly remembered upset, a ‘stiff breeze,’ which 
induced us, just as we were ready to get under way, to tuck a single reef 
in the mainsail. By the time we'd knotted the last reef point we knew in- 
stinctively we'd be late at the line. And by the time we'd shoved off from 
the stage and were actually sailing, we'd tacitly agreed to cease looking 
at the watch. 

But there was one crumb of encouragement to offset our agitation 
and sense of frustration; and that was the jib, which, on commencing 
our beat to windward Allan found he could, by reason of the shifted fair- 
leads, trim ‘flat as a board,’ to ‘pull like a horse.’ 

‘The improvement in the set of this sail so obviously bettered Won- 
derhow’s performance that after several short hitches the exclamation: 
‘At any rate, she’s quick in stays,’ was forced out of me. And a few min- 
utes later, when a broader stretch of river gave her a chance to really get 
going and dust us with spray, I was stung into adding under my breath: 
‘Go it, you jade—we'll show ’em yet!’—evidence that hope still survived. 

Presently, looking across a tongue of low-lying marsh we saw many 
sails of various cut and size, weaving in and out and about one another. 
A moment later a puff of white smoke appeared, and after an interval of 
seconds we heard the thud of a gun; whereat six or seven of the lesser 
sails began slipping away from the others on a course convergent with 
ours. 

‘Here they come—the fifteen-footers and under!’ yelled Allan, ‘and 
there’s ten minutes before our gun—so push her for all you’re worth!’ 
which from the instant of gunfire I’d been doing, while praying for more 
wind with a mouth as dry as a lime kiln. 

At this time we lay on the port tack with perhaps half a mile still to 
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go before we could weather a jut of the marsh. Once abreast of this ‘in- 
fernal finger of mud,’ we could tack and fetch the starting line a scant 
quarter mile beyond. 

But ‘push’ as we might, and pray and curse as we did, minute after 
precious minute went by before I could sing out: 

‘Ready about—hard-a-lee!’ . . . to have Wonderhow in a matter of sec- 
onds on the starboard tack, a rap-full with her lee rail awash, heading 
for the line, now in plain sight. 

As we tore along in the face of the bitter breeze my chattering teeth 
clicked out an accompaniment to the obsessing tattoo, “Will we—won’'t 
we—will we—won’t we—make that mark on time?’ and the alternate, 
‘we will—we won’t—we will—we won't,’ until on a ‘we will!’—bang! 
went the gun and away went our competitors before the wind up river, 
leaving us, feeling like pricked balloons, when, some moments later, we 
crossed the line to commence a long stern chase. 

Shortly after we'd squared away for the run, Allan pointed out an 
offset to our handicap by remarking: ‘At any rate, we’ve got our wind 
clear,’ a condition evidently not being enjoyed by our close-bunched 
competitors as one of the seven—a stranger to us—with an immense rig 
and big crew, began running through the fleet to take the lead and short- 
ly leave the others sorting themselves into two divisions. 

At first—but very slowly— Wonderhow seemed to gain on the second di- 
vision, exciting her nearest rival—Jingo—to set her spinnaker, only to 
hand it in a hurry when a bend in the river compelled a jibe. 

‘And that’s that,’ thought I—“Too much wind today for light sails on 
this meandering ditch—and one less problem to worry over.’ 

But, barring light sails, there was much else to distract us; for as we 
ran on downwind we gained so little that we were still lag of them all at 
the bend, where we had to trim sheets for a close reach to the leeward 
mark, and at the same time witness the depressing sight of the first di- 
vision of three boats, with the big stranger well in the lead, jibing ‘round 
the distant buoy and reaching toward us head on. 

Nevertheless, when our big jib got to work, Wonderhow started gain- 
ing so rapidly on the rear division that she was able to make her jibe, at 
the mark, on Jingo’s tail and crowding by her to windward, commence 
overhauling Hah-Hah, the next ahead. 

‘Great Scott!’ said Allan, “What’s got into her?’ as Wonderhow both out- 
footed and out-weathered Hah-Hah on the first short hitch of our beat to 
windward. 


‘Damned if I know, but don’t talk about it,’ thought I, as we tacked 
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in a squall of spray and fine snow, presently to become involved in a duel 
with Dora and Lucy—twin sloops who were having it out with each other. 

But to beat this pair, we soon found, would ‘take some doing’; for as 
we crept up on them they suddenly split tacks one with the other, to team 
up and ‘box’ us between them. 

‘Suffering Moses!’—how I damned that reef in our mainsail, as time 
after time the breeze eased or flawed just as we were about to squeeze 
out from under the lee of one or the other of ‘those gangsters.’ And it was 
not until the wind came steady and true as the river broadened that 
we finally ‘shook ‘em off,’ and tacked for the Bridge Buoy abreast of the 
Club House. 

Then, carried away by a flood tide of confidence that Wonderhow, given 
her chance, could close the long gap between her and the trio ahead, 
Allan shook out that reef and hoisted whole mainsail, while I steered 
and tended sheets, to the end that without serious loss of time we jibed 
round the mark, going all out on the second and last lap. 

Whether our sudden turn from facing the bitter cold wind to barely 
feeling it on our backs was responsible for my completely changed out- 
look, I do not know. But whatever the reason, the fact remains that dur- 
ing all of that most critical run up river, Allan, I and Wonderhow, the 
other boats, the sky, wind, water and all else in sight seemed inert parts 
of a painted landscape. Gone were excitement, anxiety, irritation; we 
had sunk into Nirvana. 

But when, on rounding the leeward mark for the second time, the 
wind stung my face once more, I came out of my trance with a jerk to 
find life fairly boiling around me. With whole mainsail and, if any- 
thing, more breeze, Wonderhow was a handful, demanding her crew's 
undivided attention. There was neither time nor profit in assessing the 
gap between us and our competitors. ‘There they were—here were we— 
with our last chance, the beat to windward, just ahead around a sharp 
bend. It was a case of ‘a dead whale or a stove boat’ now, and no more 
fooling. And in such mood we presently luffed, close in, around that el- 
bow of marsh, trimmed sheets and began nursing Wonderhow to do her 
utmost up wind and down river to the finish. 

Our first board to the south bank was encouraging; for in spite of her 
back wind, we most evidently out-footed one of the two evenly matched 
catboats ahead. By the time we'd tacked to the north’ard we could read 
her name—Lark. And, ‘Eureka!’ thought I, ‘She’s one of those new 
“scows’’ I promised to lick!’ 

‘And once more hard-a-lee!’ and around we came onto the port tack 
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again, with Lark, ‘starved to death,’ giving Wonderhow a chance a mo- 
ment later to crowd through her lee and ‘have her beat.’ 

‘And now for this other bimbo!’ shouted Allan, as a ‘Cape Cod cat’ 
we recognized as Harbinger from Savin Hill, crossed us on the starboard 
tack, while we stood inshore to the limit of our draft and came about in 
her wake, only to find her a tougher nut to crack than Lark. For besides 
showing every evidence that she liked the going, she was well sailed, and 
it was not until we'd made another short hitch in the narrows that we 
could nip her under our lee and begin walking away from her. 

And—‘What next?’ thought I as we sailed out into the longest and 
widest stretch on the river—where angry little white caps began to slap 
aboard and that stranger, far ahead, loomed formidably. 

‘Looks like an old “sandbagger’’,’ thought I, at the very moment that 
Allan exclaimed: “Why, I know her! She’s the Big Mick from South Bos- 
ton. "Ware tricks!’ 

Tricks?’ I echoed; ‘Watch her lay over and wallow!’ 

And even as I spoke, our Wonderhow showed us a trick or two of her 
own, as a snowy squall came down on her ‘fresh and hearty.’ 

Yet though she lay down, she didn’t wallow. Instead she kept going 
and ate out to windward until, as the snow thinned and I peered out un- 
der our boom to catch sight of Mick, I was amazed to find her well to 
leeward of the course we were fetching. 

A few minutes later, when I ducked again to take another squint, 
Mick was round on the starboard tack, heading toward us and going great 
guns. 

It was then, just as that irritating jingle—‘Will she—won’'t she—will 
she—won’t she,’ cross or force us, began ringing in my head, that Aeolus 
took a hand in the game by loosing another squall which—praised be his 
favor—freed our wind and fouled Mick’s, with the result that as we 
sheered to windward, through snow and spray, we had a fleeting glimpse 
of a long, menacing bowsprit which, together with the oncoming bow 
behind it, we cleared by inches as our rival swept under our stern. 

A scant minute later, on the off chance that as the squall passed the 
breeze would haul into the old quarter, we came ‘round on the other tack 
in an effort to get Wonderhow between Mick and the finish line. Very 
slowly the flurry thinned; then suddenly it was gone—revealing Mick on 
the port tack and to leeward of that long jut of marsh, while Wonderhow 
on the opposite board had just weathered the point and, if luck held, was 
fetching the mark. 

Looking ahead across the half mile or so of open water stretching be- 
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tween us and the bridge, I was tempted to crow. But after a look astern 
at Mick, I thought: ‘Not... just yet.’ 

For in the lull after the flurry, that ‘Giblet pie—all wings and legs,’ 
was most evidently sailing like a witch, and what was more, when she 
tacked to make her bid, she’d be under the eastern bank in smooth water 
with an ebbing tide and a wind inclined to fair. 

Looking at each other, Allan and I tacitly agreed the situation was 
critical. 

Suddenly the wind heads us; so, ‘Ready about—hard-a-lee!’ 

Another minute goes by, when, puff! the wind comes strong from the 
old quarter; so, once again: ‘Let her come!’ 

After these abortive moves it was a case of ‘keep her going and trust to 
luck’; while every time I looked to windward the peak of Mick’s big sail 
loomed higher in the corner of my eye. 

Then suddenly it grew thick ahead, the breeze backed—hardened, and 
snow flew. ‘It’s now or never!’ I felt—so, for the last time: ‘Hard-a-lee!’ 
And, an instant later, Wonderhow, laying down to it, her deck under, was 
rushing blindfold to fetch, so we hoped, the Bridge Buoy marking the 
southerly end of the finish line. 

Then, presto! she’d broken through that thick curtain of whirling 
snowflakes to discover the buoy right ahead and very near, while fifty 
feet away and almost under our bow was Big Mick, her sails aslatter as 
she tacked. 

A sheer to port—and we'd cleared her; a sheer to starboard—and we'd 
passed her. A tense, breathless moment—and, Bang! the gun, to touch 
off our chorus: ‘Io! Io! Io!’ 
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Norumbega: New E ngland Xanadu 


BY SIGMUND DIAMOND 


I 

OUBT LESS it is the legendary character of Norumbega that ac- 

counts for its will-o’-the-wisp quality. To some explorers and 

cartographers, it was a large river; to others, a great city; to still 
others, a vast expanse of land ranging from Florida on the south to New 
France on the north. And to some it was all of these. Among them and 
among later historians there is no agreement as to the location of the city 
and river of Norumbega, though the area of disagreement has been so 
narrowed that the main contenders are the Hudson River and the Penob- 
scot River. Above all, there is no agreement as to the origin of the word 
itself, and the effort to penetrate into the etymological mysteries of its 
origin is made more difficult by the innumerable forms in which it ap- 
pears." 

In one stroke Professor Eben Norton Horsford solved the problem 
of the origin of the word and the problem of the location of the Norse 
settlement of Vineland. Norumbega, he claimed, is the Indian pronunci- 
ation of Norbega, the word for Norway. ‘The Indians could not pronounce 
the sound of B without putting the sound of M before it. Hence Norbega 
became Nor’mbega. ‘The site of the Norse colony he placed at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, on the Charles River. To Horsford, therefore, the exist- 
ence of the Norumbega tradition was one of the permanent effects of the 
establishment of a Norse colony in North America.’ 

But most historians, perhaps less interested than Horsford in allaying 
1 Hodge lists 22 separate forms of the word Norumbega. Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of 


American Indians North of Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part 2, Washing 
ton, 1910), pp. 84-85. 

2 Eben Norton Horsford, Sketch of the Norse Discovery of America (Boston, 1891). One of Profes- 
sor Horsford’s followers even published a kind of street-guide to Norumbega: ‘A short ride of less 
than a mile in the horse-cars, up Brattle Street to Mt. Auburn Station, or by carriage up Mt. Au- 
burn Street to Brattle Street and Belmont Street, thence to Cushing Street; and, turning down the 
first street to the left, the splendid amphitheatre lies before us. . . . Here, perchance, came the 
Althing or General Assembly, to maintain a republican form of government such as was held at 
home.’ Elizabeth G. Shepard, A Guide-Book to Norumbega and Vineland (Boston, 1893), pp. 32-33- 
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the ‘blind skepticism, amounting practically to inverted ambition, that 
would deprive Massachusetts of the glory of holding the landfall of Leif 
Ericson, and at the same time the seat of the earliest colony of Euro- 
peans in America’*—most historians have rejected his conclusions for 
the reason that there is no positive evidence to support them and that 
they rest on the weak foundation of an alleged correspondence in lan- 
guage.* 

Other investigators have claimed that the word is of French origin, a 
corruption of the phrase L’anormée berge—grand scarp—referring to the 
Palisades along the Hudson River.* Jean Allefonsce, who sailed up the 
Norumbega River in 1542, reported that it was salty for ninety miles 
inland from the coast. So, too, is the Hudson River. Hence the Hudson 
River is the Norumbega and the site of the city of Norumbega is either 
at Albany or on Manhattan Island.° 

But studies of the languages of New England Indian tribes indicate an- 
other origin for the word, that it derives from the Abnaki words Nolum- 
beka or Aranmbegok |sic| which mean the stretch of quiet water between 
two falls or cascades. ‘Those who claim this for the origin of the word 
agree that the Norumbega River and the Penobscot River are identical.’ 

These suggestions, diverse as they are, by no means exhaust all the 
proposals that have been advanced. Despite the complex metamorphoses 
which the word has undergone, however, it seems reasonably clear that 
the Norumbegue of Allefonsce, the Nurumberg and Nurumbega of Gastaldi, 
and the Anorobagra of Descelliers may be traced back to the Nurumbega 
of the anonymous chronicle of 1539 in Ramusio’s Raccolta and beyond 
that to some common source, then accessible but now lost. But other and 
earlier roots suggest themselves: the Oranbega of H. de Verrazano’s map 
of 1529; the Arambec of Hakluyt’s description of the voyage of John Rut; 
the Arambe of a document of 1523 in Peter Martyr’s Decades, describing 
a province on the east coast of North America known to the Spanish; the 
city of Bergi, which might have been transplanted from the east coast of 
Asia to the east coast of North America as a result of a widely-held geo- 
graphical misconception. The latest and most careful student of the 


3 Quoted in Rasmus B. Anderson, “The Norsemen in America,’ in Anderson, ed., The Norse Dis- 
covery of America (London, 1907), p. 306. 


4 Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1886), I, 98; Julius Emil 
Olson, Review of the Problem of the Northmen and the Site of Norumbega (Chicago, 1890), pp. 7-8. 


5 Anderson, op. cit., pp. 289-299. 


? 

7 Hodge, op. cit., pp. 84, 226: Winsor, op. cit., IIT, 184; Godfrey reports that in 1684 an aged 
Penobscot Indian stated that there had been an Indian village in his region years before called 
‘n’Aranbeck.’ John E. Godfrey, ‘Norambega,’ Collections of the Maine Historical Society, VII 
(1881), 331-332. 


6 John Fiske, New France and New England (Boston, 1902), p. 27; Anderson, op. cit., pp. 289-299. 
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problem has concluded that an Indian origin of the word is highly dubi- 
ous; in all probability its source is some European word, modified and 
elevated into a major geographical term through its substitution by some 
cartographer for the phrase “Terra Francesca’ which Verrazano applied 
to the regions he had discovered in honor of Francis I.* 

In 1525, Estevan Gomez, who had participated in a mutiny against 
Ferdinand Magellan five years earlier, was sent out by the king of Spain 
to explore the east coast of North America. Gomez seems to have sailed 
south from Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, coasted the shores of New 
England, and then proceeded to Cuba. ‘The significance of his voyage, at 
least so far as its relation to the Norumbega legend is concerned, lies less 
in its actual accomplishments than in what those who followed him made 
of them.’ 

Four years later, Diego Ribero, a Spanish cartographer, produced a 
map of eastern North America which was based largely on the Gomez 
expedition. Clearly indicated on the map, southwest of Labrador and in 
latitude 50° N, is a broad expanse of land marked “Tierra de Estevan 
Gomez’; and in longitude 63° W isa large triangular inlet, studded with 
islands, later called ‘Rio de las Gamas.’*? In practically all sixteenth-cen- 
tury maps of North America, the territory which Ribero called “Tierra 
de Estevan Gomez’ becomes “Tierra de Norumbega,’ and the broad, tri- 
angular inlet and river which Ribero drew—whether it is the Hudson, 
as some have said, or the Penobscot, as others have said—becomes the 
site of the great city of Norumbega, a site marked on later maps with 
crenellated castles to indicate the wealth and importance of the city.” 


IT 


In the tenth book of Paradise Lost, John Milton describes the punish- 
ment inflicted on mankind by God because of Adam and Eve’s having 
partaken of the forbidden fruit. An earth which had enjoyed no seasons 
but perpetual spring, in which polar snows had been forbidden to in- 
trude was now to be tormented with pinching cold and scorching heat, 
for He had decreed that the sun should be diverted from its course. 








8W. F. Ganong, ‘The Origin of the Place-Names Acadia and Norumbega,’ Proceedings and 
Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, grd series, XI (1917), ii, 109-111; W. F. Ganong, ‘Crucial 
Maps in the Early Cartography and Place-nomenclature of the Atlantic Coast of Canada,’ pt. IX, 
Proceedings and Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, grd series, XXXI1 (1937), ii, 119; Henry 
Harrisse, Découverte et Evolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve (Paris, 1900), p. 548. 

S'@] 1 ) o4 
9 J. G. Kohl, History of the Discovery of Maine (Portland, 1869), pp. 279, 304, 484-486. 
10 Kohl, op. cit., pp. 484-486. See also map on Plate 11 


11 For the influence of the Ribero map on later cartographers, see Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. 
V, Proceedings and Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, X XVII (1933), ii, 195; pt. I, ibid., XXIV 
(1930), li, 180. 
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“These changes in the heavens,’ the poet tells us, ‘though slow, produced 
like change on sea and land.’ 

Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pestilent. Now from the north 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore, 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with ice 

And snow and hail and stormy gust and flaw, 

Boreas and Caecias and Argestes loud 

And Thrascias rend the woods and seas upturn.’” 


But if Norumbega to Milton was a land of gloom and horror, the 
source of storms and tempests, it had not been that to his countrymen in 
the previous century. For them—and for Frenchmen and Spaniards and 
Portuguese—Norumbega was a fabulous land, whose capital city was 
more beautiful than London, a land of crystal and pearls, of gold and 
silver, whose treasures could be had if only they could be found. 

How this legend started no one knows, but that it persisted for a hun- 
dred years to lure seamen to weigh anchor in Bristol, Havre, Dieppe, 
Rouen, and the ports of Spain and Portugal to venture across the North 
Atlantic cannot be doubted. Nor is it surprising that such a legend should 
have existed, for the early mariners who explored the coasts of North 
America, seeking gold and silver, were convinced that they were actually 
on the coasts of Asia. ‘Their minds were filled with the glittering descrip- 
tions of Marco Polo and as they sailed the coast they were sure that some- 
where in one of the river valleys, hidden from their eyes by impenetrable 
forests, lay a city of Cathay.** ‘The maps of the period are evidence of the 
conviction of the seamen that in reality they were coasting the northeast 
promontory of Asia (Plate 12). ‘(The commission given by Francis I to 
the Sieur de Roberval stated that the lands of Canada ‘form the extrem1- 
ty of Asia toward the west.’** It was a conviction that died hard, for as 
late as 1638, Jean Nicollet, an interpreter at ‘Three Rivers on the St. Law- 
rence who had lived in Canada for twenty years, took with him a robe of 
Chinese damask, in case he should meet a party of mandarins, when he 
was sent as ambassador to an Indian tribe in the Great Lakes region.*® 

As early as the first decade of the sixteenth century, French and Basque 
fishermen were plying the waters of the Grand Bank. Some of them, 
doubtless, came ashore on the mainland, driven by storms or by curiosi- 
ty, and began to ask the natives questions: Where were the spices; was 

12 John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book X, lines 694-700. 


13 Benjamin F. DeCosta, “The Lost City of New England,’ The Magazine of American History, 
1 (1877), 16. 


14 Quoted in Fiske, op. cit., p. 23. 
15 Francis Parkman, LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston, 1926), pp. 4-5 
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there gold to be had; how far inland were the great cities of Cathay? In 
their eagerness to believe what they wanted to believe and out of their 
confused attempts to converse with the Indians, they probably trans- 
formed a statement that a sizable Indian village was located on the banks 
of a large river into the belief that somewhere nearby a fabulous city 
existed. It is not unreasonable to believe that an Indian village of excep- 
tional importance was located along the banks of one of the New Eng- 
land rivers, a city that later vanished. Other such cities existed. On his 
first voyage to North America, for example, Cartier discovered the large 
Indian city of Hochelaga, a city that no other white man ever reported. 
But for his testimony, Hochelaga would be as mythical as Norumbega. 
That is hypothesis. What is fact is that in 1539, Pierre Crignon report- 
ed the existence of the land of Norumbega and attributed its discovery 
to Verrazano. ‘Following on beyond Cape Breton,’ Crignon said, 
is seen land contiguous to that cape, the coast of which travels south south-west- 
ward, to the land called Florida, and for 500 leagues, which was land discovered 
fifteen years ago by M. Giovanni da Verrazano in the name of the French king, and 
of Madame, the Regent. . . . The inhabitants of this country are docile people, 
friendly and good-tempered. The land is most abounding in every kind of fruit; 
there grow the orange and the almond, truly wholesome, and many various sorts 
of oderiferous trees. The country is called by its people Norumbega."® 


In 1542, Jean Allefonsce, a French pilot, reported that he had coasted 
south from Newfoundland and had discovered a great river. 


The river is more than 40 leagues wide at its entrance and retains its width some 
thirty or forty leagues. It is full of Islands, which stretch some ten or twelve leagues 
into the sea... . Fifteen leagues within this river there is a town called Norombega, 
with clever inhabitants, who trade in furs of all sorts; the town folk are dressed in 
furs, wearing sable. . . . "The people use many words which sound like Latin. They 
worship the sun. They are tall and handsome in form. The land of Norombega lies 
high and is well situated.2” 


In the same year of Allefonsce’s voyage, a map was prepared for Fran- 
cis I of France which uses the word Auorobagra (Plate 13) on the precise 
location where Ribero had shown his large triangular inlet and where 
most subsequent cartographers used the word Norumbega.** 


16 Pierre Crignon, ‘Discourse of a Great French Sea Captain of Dieppe,’ quoted in Godfrey, op. 
cit., p. 332; Kohl, op. cit., p. 205; Harrisse, op. cit., pp. 150-158. 

17 MS. of Jean Allefonsce, quoted in Benjamin F. DeCosta, Ancient Norombega (Albany, 1890), 
p. 11; Winsor, op. cit., IV, 69-70. 

18 Kohl, op. cit., pp. 351-353; ‘Mappemonde peinte sur parchemin par ordre de Henri II, roi de 
France.’ Jomard states that the map really dates from an earlier period: ‘Cette carte ... a été re- 
connu ... plus ancienne que la régne de cette prince, et remonter a Francois Ier; des indices cer- 
tains constatent qu'elle a été exécutée en l’année 1542.’ Edmé Francois Jomard, Monuments de la 
Géographie (Paris, 1862), Map XIX. 
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It seems clear, therefore, that at least by 1539 French mariners be- 
lieved in the existence of a land on the coast of North America, called 
Norumbega or Auorobagra, between Cape Breton in the north and 
Florida in the south. It was a belief which probably originated in the 
vague and misty reports of the fishermen and was thought to be con- 
firmed by Verrazano’s voyage.** When cartographers began to draw the 
coast between Newfoundland and Florida, what should have been more 
natural than to apply to it the name that was already at hand—Norum- 
bega? Additional evidence that the Norumbega legend was created and 
given the appearance of reality by the French may be obtained from a 
study of the maps themselves. 

Though the northeast coast of North America was first explored, 
mapped, and named by Portuguese and Spanish navigators, no mention 
of Norumbega appears on their maps. But the name does appear on 
French maps of the North American coast, even though they appear to 
be based largely on the Ribero map and retain most of the names first 
given to points along the coast by Portuguese and Spanish explorers. It 
is to be doubted that the French cartographers had actually seen the 
lands they drew on their maps; rather did they modify the Ribero map 
to take into account the reports of the existence of a land and city of 
Norumbega that they had heard from fishermen, reports which seemed 
to be confirmed by the Verrazano and Allefonsce voyages.*® ‘To them, 
the triangular inlet of Ribero was the Norumbega river of Allefonsce, 
and they marked their maps accordingly. In so doing, they established a 
tradition in cartography that persisted for a hundred years; for until the 
New England coast was thoroughly explored at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, cartographers continued to show on the North Ameri- 
can coast a large triangular inlet and river beside which the city of Nor- 
umbega was situated. 

The maps of Descelliers, Mattioli, Gastaldi, Ruscelli, Velho, Mercator, 
Ortelius, and Wytfliet are all based on the French tradition of the exist- 
ence of a land of Norumbega between New France and Florida, and most 
of them pinpointed the location of the city of Norumbega on the banks of 
the river first drawn by Ribero.** That this should be the case is * at 
all surprising, for although there were few expeditions to the New 
land coast between 1542, the date of Allefonsce’s voyage, and 1600, naps 


19 For a discussion of the influence of sailors’ rumors and gossip on Allefonsce’s description of 
Norumbega, see Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. V, op. cit., X XVII (1933), ii, 157 


rf 
20 Harrisse, op. cit., pp. 149-150, 161. 


21 Harrisse, op. cit., p. 160. 
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of the region continued to be made. The result was that the cartogra- 
phers copied from each other rather than from nature.” Whenever navi- 
gators touched upon land which seemed to resemble the island-studded 
river of Ribero, they assumed that they had reached the site of Norum- 
bega, so strongly did they believe in the existence of the place. And their 
reports of having reached the river of the fabulous city tended to sup- 
port the belief of the cartographers that such a land and city actually 
existed on the location they described. When, for example, Jiacomo di 
Gastaldi’s map was published in 1550, showing the location of Norum- 
bega, the text accompanying it was the account written eleven years 
earlier by Pierre Crignon, attributing the discovery of Norumbega to 
Verrazano.” 

In this process by which Norumbega was transformed from an elusive, 
indefinable locality to a precise location on a map, the critical point was 
apparently the publication of Mercator’s chart, which added new topo- 
graphical features to the region and changed the form of the word from 
the earlier Anorobagra to Norumbega. The form of the word and the ex- 
istence of a large river and town Mercator seems to have derived from 
the description of Verrazano’s discoveries in Ramusio and from Alle- 
fonsce’s narrative. His innovation consists in having further developed 
the notion of the identity between Norumbega and the Penobscot region 
and in having developed a topography for the Rio de las Gamas area of 
Gomez that fitted in with all of the known facts concerning Norumbega. 
‘Thanks to Mercator, Norumbega was switched from the Narragansett 
Bay region actually visited by Verrazano to the Penobscot region skirted 
by Gomez. So persuasive was his influence that his geographical error 
persisted for a century and the efforts to find a Penobscot Indian origin 
for the elusive word, stemming from his application of the word to that 
region, have persisted to this day (Plate 14).** 

In 1556 Andre Thevet sailed home to France after having accom- 
panied the Villegagnon expedition to establish a Huguenot colony in 
Brazil. ‘Thevet’s account of his homeward voyage follows: 

22 Concerning the progressive degeneration of the cartography of the east coast of North Ameri- 
ca befor Champlain, Ganong states: ‘With Gomez ended the official voyages of exploration to out 
region ‘uitil the coming of Champlain in the next century. Meantime, however, there appeared, 
chiefly by French and Portuguese cartographers, many elaborate maps, which, though all resting 
ultima’‘ely in the Ribero, the Chaves-Santa Cruz, and the Gastaldi-Italian groups, illuminated 
only bk’ sporadic scraps of new information, became through careless copying and translating from 
one a..other, warping by individual stylism, and aid of no little invention, progressively more di- 
versified, complex, and corrupt through the century.’ Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. IV, op. cit., XXVI 

1932), li, 160. See also pt. I, XXIII (1929), ii, 140; pt. V, X XVII (1939), ii, 195. 
23 Kohl, op. cit., pp. 230-231. 
24 Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. VIII, op. cit., XXX (1936), ii, 119-121; pt. IV, XXVI (1932), ii, 159. 
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Having left La Florida on the left hand, with all its islands, gulfs, and capes, a river 
presents itself, which is one of the finest rivers in the whole world, which we call 
Norumbegue, and the aborigines Agoncy, and which is marked on some marine 
charts as the Grand River. Several other beautiful rivers enter into it; and upon 
its banks the French formerly erected a little fort about ten or twelve leagues from 
its mouth, which was surrounded by fresh-water, and this place was named the Fort 
of Norumbegue. Some pilots would make me believe that this country is the prop- 
er country of Canada. But I told them that this was far from the truth, since this 
country lies in 43° N., and that of Canada in 50° or 52°. Before you enter the said 
river appears an island surrounded by eight very small islets, which are near the 
country of the green mountains, and to the cape of the islets. From there you sail 
along into the mouth of the river, which is dangerous from the great number of 
thick and high rocks; and its entrance is wonderfully large. About three leagues 
into the river, an island presents itself to you, that may have four leagues in cir- 
cumference, inhabited only by some fishermen and birds of different sorts.*® 


At least one curious fact stands out in Thevet’s narrative. He is very 
specific in stating that the mouth of the Norumbega river contains fresh 
water, in complete contrast with Allefonsce who reported that the river 
was brackish as far as ninety miles inland from the coast. Acceptance of 
the Thevet account has led to the belief that the Norumbega river was 
really the Penobscot; acceptance of the Allefonsce account, that it was 
the Hudson. ‘There is no real reason to believe, however, that either one 
was correct and the other of necessity wrong. Since Norumbega existed 
only on a map, on the banks of a river marked ‘Rio Grande’ or ‘Rio de 
las Gamas’ or even by another name, the critical question for determin- 
ing its location was the identification of the river. ‘To Allefonsce, the 
island-studded river of the map—the Norumbega river—was the Hud- 
son River of reality; to Thevet, it was the Penobscot; and each proceeded 
to describe the Norumbega in terms of the Hudson or the Penobscot. 
Since there was no city of Norumbega on either river, there was no way 
of knowing which of the two rivers the Norumbega really was. Because 
the city of Norumbega was a non-existent city, located by cartographers 
on the banks of an enigmatic river, it could be located by mariners along 
any river which seemed to fit the description of the river on their charts. 

But the fact remains that most mariners thought that the region of 
Norumbega was to the northeast of the Hudson, and they concentrated 
their attention on the New England coast.** They felt justified in doing 
so by continued reports of the existence of this rich city in the area they 
proposed to explore. 

25 Quoted in Kohl, op. cit., pp. 230-231. 


26 For the crucial influence of Mercator in identifying Norumbega with the Penobscot region, 
see Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. IV, op. cit., V (1932), il, 130, 159, 167. 
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In October 1568 David Ingram was put ashore with a party of Eng- 
lish seamen by John Hawkins on the Florida coast of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Hawkins had too many mouths to feed and too few provisions to feed 
them. What followed was an incredible saga of adventure. Ingram and 
two other sailors, in the short space of three months, walked through 
sub-tropic heat and fierce cold, across lands inhabited by savages, from 
the River of May in Florida north to the New England coast. ‘There he 
boarded the French ship Gargarise and sailed for France.” Later, in the 
pubs of English seaport towns, he told shipmates of his experiences and 
of the wonders of the land he had seen. 

That Ingram’s adventures, incredible though they seem, were not 
entirely disbelieved is evident from the fact that in 1582 he was given a 
formal examination by English officials, an examination that was prob- 
ably prompted by the fact that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was preparing to 
send out a new expedition to America. 

Ingram’s description was enough to whet the appetite of any seaman. 
‘He hath confessed,’ his official examination stated, 
that generallye all men weare about there armes dyvers hoopes of gold and silver 
w are of eood thickness and lykwyse they weare the lyke about the smale of there 


leges wh hoopes are garnished wt! pearle dyvers of them as bigge as ones thume. 


the womenne of the countrye gooe apareled w'® plats of gold over there bodye much 


lyke unto an armor about the middest of there bodye ‘they weare leafes, w*) hath 
growinge there one very large much lyke unto heare, and lykewyse about there 


armes and the smale of there leges they weare hoopes of gold and silver garnished 
w'h fayer pearle. 


‘Pyllors of Cristall’ there were, and other pillars that supported ‘many 
things of gold and silver’; pearls abounded, and pieces of gold lay about, 
some ‘as bigge as his finger, others as bigge as his fyst.’** 

Ingram’s tale was accepted, for at certain points his account corre- 
sponded with reports brought back by other seamen who had been to 
the New England coast. When Ingram stated that the inhabitants of this 
magnificent city lived in round houses, his interrogator carefully wrote 
in the margin of the transcript: ‘S Humfrey Gylbert’s man w* he sent 
to discover y* land reporteth there howses to be built in lyke manner 
rounde.’ And when Ingram reported the existence of a strange, hairy, 
ox-like creature with ears like those of a bloodhound, his examiner not- 
ed: ‘Sr H. Gylbert’s man brought of the syds of this beaste from the place 
he discovered.’ *° 

*7 Benjamin F. DeCosta, ‘Norumbega and its English Explorers 


28 DeCosta, Ancient Norombega, p. 6. 
29 Ibid., p- 6. 


, in Winsor, op. cit., III, 170. 
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The Ingram document is an indication, therefore, not only of a con- 
tinuing interest in Norumbega, the land of uncounted wealth, but of 
the fact that at least one other expedition had been sent out for explora- 
tion sometime before 1582. Indeed, Ingram himself stated that 


1579 Simon fferdinando Mr. Secretary Walsingham’s man went and came from the 
same coast wth in three months in the little ffri igate without any other consort, and 
arrived at eveenanth where he ymbarked when he beganne his viage.*° 


And attached to the Ingram examination is another document, a state- 
ment by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, indicating still another expedition to 
the northeast coast of North America in 1580. The Gilbert examination 
states that he had studied reports by Verrazano and Cartier concerning 
the lands about which Ingram had testified and had personally conferred 
with John Barros, Andrewe Thevett, and John Walker. In 1580, while 
in Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s service, Walker had discovered ‘a silver mine 
w" in the River of Norambega, on the north shore upon a hill. . . . The 
Country was most excellent both for the soyle, diuersity of sweete woode 
and other trees.’ And he had come across a large number of hides, most 
of them ‘eighteen foot by the square.’ ‘These Walker sold in France at 
forty shillings apiece.* 

It seems perfectly clear that by this time the consensus of opinion 
among seamen was that Norumbega was located somewhere in New 
England, though that term was not yet used. Shortly before his voyage 
of 1583, in which he took possession of Newfoundland in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Humphrey y Gilbert approached Dr. John Dee ‘to 
know the tytle of Norumbega in respect of Spayne and Portugall.’** Gil- 
bert had intended to explore the coast of Norumbega on that voyage and 
he had brought along with him the Hungarian poet Stephanus Parmeni- 
us Budeius to compose Latin poems in praise of Norumbega. But Par- 
menius went down with the wreck of Admiral and Gilbert himself was 
drowned when his ship was sunk on his return home.* It had been a 
voyage, the Mayor of Bristol told Walsingham, ‘intended for the discov- 
ery of the coast of America lying to the south-west of Cape Briton.’ ** 

By the latter part of the sixteenth century, Norumbega was well 
known enough to attract the attention of Richard Hakluyt. In 1582, in 
his Divers Voyages, and again in 1584, in his Discourse on Western Plant- 

30 Ibid., p. 3; DeCosta, in Winsor, op. cit., ITI, 171. 

31 DeCosta, Ancient Norombega, p. 7; DeCosta, in Winsor, op. cit., III, 171. 

32 Quoted in DeCosta, Ancient Norombega, p. 9. 


33 DeCosta, ibid., p. 10; DeCosta, in Winsor, op. cit., III, 171 
34 DeCosta, Ancient Norombega, p. g. 
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ing, Hakluyt claimed Norumbega in behalf of the English on the basis 
of Sebastian Cabot’s voyages, noted that it could serve as a market for 
English wool, and recommended the planting of colonies in that region.*® 
At least three voyages were undertaken. In 1593 Richard Strong sailed 
‘up and down the coast of Arembec to the west and southwest of Cape 
Breton.* In 1602 Captain Bartholomew Gosnold coasted New England, 
failed in an attempt to plant a colony, and returned to England with a 
cargo of cedar and sassafras.** Less than a year after Gosnold’s return, 
Hakluyt, excited by the cargo he had brought back, approached a group 
of Bristol merchants and organized a second voyage under Martin 
Pring.** 

In September 1604 Samuel de Champlain, with twelve sailors and two 
Indian guides, left the French settlement of St. Croix and skirted the 
northern coast of Maine as far as the Penobscot River. ‘I think,’ Cham- 
plain said, ‘that this river is the one which several pilots and historians 
call Norumbegue. It has also been said that there is a large city, densely 
populated by savages who are clever and skilful in the use of cotton 
thread. I am certain that most of those who have mentioned them did 
not see them and speak from what they heard from those who knew no 
more than they did.’* 

Thus, coldly, did Champlain begin the voyage which was to dissolve 
the mirage of Norumbega. He sailed twenty-five leagues up the Penob- 
scot and saw no cities or villages. ‘All the inhabitants of Norumbegue 
are quite swarthy, and dress in beaver skins and other furs, like the Ca- 
nadian and Souriquois Savages, and live after the same manner. ‘This in 
fact is all that I saw of the coast, people and river of Norumbegue, in 
which there is no such marvel as has been written of them.’ 

And then came the crushing blow—‘I think this place is as disagree- 
able in winter as Saincte Croix.’ *° 

He had found no great city, no pillars of pearl, no gold—only a weath- 
erbeaten cross, old and mossy, in the woods. Perhaps, as John Greenleaf 

35 Richard Hakluyt, Discourse on Western Planting, Leonard Woods, ed. (Cambridge, 1877), LI 
LITT, 153. In Divers Voyages (1582), Hakluyt speaks of Morum Bega. In his Navigations (1589-1590), 
he uses Norumbega, but this he changed in the 1600 edition to ‘Aranbec, corruptly called Norum- 
bega.’ It has been suggested that this last change arose from the fact that between 1589 and 1600 
Hakluyt published an English edition of Peter Martyr’s Decades, which contained a Spanish docu 
ment of 1523 giving Arambe as an Indian name of a province on the east coast of North America. 
Ganong, ‘Crucial Maps,’ pt. IX, op. cit., XX XI (1937), ii, 123. 

86 DeCosta, in Winsor, op. cit., III, 171-172. 

37 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 

38 Ibid., pp. 173-174. 

89 Translated from Harrisse, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 


40 Quoted in The Magazine of American History, 1 (1877), 324. 
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Whittier wrote 250 years later, the cross marked the grave of some 
French explorer who had sought the ‘lordly tower and hall of Norum- 
bega’ only to hear ‘the wolf howl and the loon laugh from his reedy pond.’ 


..- When the Sieur Champlain 
Sailed up the unknown stream, 

And Norumbega proved again 
A shadow and a dream, 

He found the Norman’s nameless grave 
Within the hemlock’s shade 

And, stretching wide its arms to save, 
The sign that God had made, 

The cross-boughed tree that marked the spot 
And made it holy ground: 

He needs the earthly city not 
Who hath the heavenly found.* 


Curiously, it was the French, to whom the Norumbega legend owed so 
much, who finally shattered the myth for which they were so largely re- 
sponsible. In 1612 Marc Lescarbot, the historian of New France, wrote 
coldly: 

If that beautiful city has ever existed in nature, I should like to hear who destroyed 
it; for there are only a few cabins here and there, made of poles and covered with 
branches of trees or with skins.*? 


For Jean Allefonsce, who claimed to have seen the land of Norumbega 
in 1542, Lescarbot reserved his sharpest barbs: 

I see no truth, or very little of it, in anything that man said. Well might he call his 
voyage adventuresome, not for him—who never saw the hundredth part of the places 
he described—but for those who would like to follow the routes he laid out for 
mariners to follow.*° 


41 The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1895), p. 93. In April, 1886, 
when Norumbega Hall at Wellesley College, named in honor of Eben Norton Horsford, was opened, } 


Whittier wrote another poem on Norumbega and advanced a new theory for its site: 4 
Not on Penobscot’s wooded bank the spires ™ 
Of the sought City rose, nor yet beside 
The winding Charles, nor where the daily tide 4 
Of Naumkeag’s haven rises and retires, 

The vision tarried; but somewhere we knew v 
The beautiful gate must open to our quest, a 
Somewhere that marvelous City of the West | ow 
Would lift its towers and palace domes in view, | a 
And, lo! at last its mystery is made known— % 
Its only dwellers maidens fair and young, ry 
Its Princess such as England’s Laureate sung; e 
And safe from capture, save by love alone, ." 


It lends its beauty to the lake’s green shore, 
And Norumbega is a myth no more. 

Ibid., pp. 239-240. 

42 Translated from Harrisse, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

43 Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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‘That same year, Father Pierre Biard sent a letter from Port-Royal to 
Jesuit General Claude Aquaviva in Paris, describing the country: 
I saw with M. de Beaucourt a great part of the country, all that which the ancients 
called Norumbega.... Pentegoet is a very fine river and can be likened to the French 
Garonne. It empties into the French Gulf and has several islands and rocks at the 
mouth. ... Its mouth is about three leagues broad, at 44 and a half degrees from 
the equator. You cannot divine what is the Norumbega of the ancients if it is not 
this; for otherwise both the others and myself inquiring after this land and place 
have never been able to learn anything.“ 


‘Though the term Norumbega, applied to a portion of New England, 
continued to appear at least until 1652,*° the discoveries of the French 
and the publication in 1614 of Captain John Smith’s map of New Eng- 
land effectively destroyed the myth of the city of castles and pleasure 
domes. It was a myth whose existence had corresponded to that period 
when exploration was undertaken to discover gold and spices and new 
routes to the Orient; and it lasted until the new age of colonization be- 
gan. As late as 1619, Mercator’s Aflas was still using ‘Norumbega’ to de- 
scribe the land discovered by Estevan Gomez,** but it could not be used 
for long. The Pilgrims had been corresponding with Sir Edwin Sandys 
since 1617, and the next year they were to embark upon a voyage, not to 
seek a glittering city, but to ‘seeke of Him a right way for us, and for our 
children, and for all our substance.’ * 


44‘Extracts from the Letters of the Jesuit Missionary in Maine, Father P. Biard,’ Collections 
and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, 2nd series, I1 (1891), 426. 


15 Godfrey, op. cit., p. 319. 
46 Kohl, op. cit., p. 317. 
47 Ezra, 8:21, quoted in William Bradford, Of Plimouth Plantation (Boston, 1928), p 






































Mr. Jefferson’s Dry Docks 


BY EUGENE S. FERGUSON 


. F'TER the war was over and the passion for peace settled over the 
land once more, somebody thought about the problem of pre- 
serving the Navy’s ships for future use.’ ‘That statement can be ap- 

plied to each war since the first of the 1794 frigates was launched down 

into the waters of the Delaware River. At the close of the quasi-war with 

France, which consisted of cruiser warfare in the Caribbean from 1798 

through 1800, the situation was the same. ‘The wartime strength of ships 

and men could not be maintained. ‘The men could be discharged without 
much trouble; but the ships posed a more serious problem. It was this 
that interested the newly elected president, ‘Thomas Jefferson. 

His administration was expected to reduce the Navy to impotence. 
Jefferson never was very consistent in his views on the subject of a United 
States Navy, and his naval policy often smacked of politics. It is a little 
surprising to find Jefferson, who was committed to a firm policy of econ- 
omy and debt reduction, bringing forth a plan to preserve the frigates 
and other vessels of war, a plan which brought to his administration only 
ridicule and contempt. 

President Jefferson was inaugurated for his first term on 4 March 1801. 
Ina frantic rush to get under the legislative wire, the Federalist Congress, 
which had watched the Navy grow from one with no ships afloat to one 
with a respectable cruising force—President John Adams’ Congress— 
jammed through a Navy bill on 3 March. Mr. Jefferson’s people, the Re- 
publicans and anti-Federalists, might be expected to do almost anything 
to the tiny, struggling Navy which had emerged with honor from the 
French war. Better then, it seemed to the Federalists, to get something— 
anything—to preserve a navy on the statute books than to leave all of the 
initiative to the new administration. 

The Naval Peace Establishment Act was the result. Out of a total 
of over thirty vessels in service, thirteen of the largest were to be re- 
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tained and the rest were to be sold. Of the thirteen frigates to be kept on 
the Navy list, six were to ‘be kept in constant service in time of peace.’ 
The rest might be laid up ‘in ordinary.’ It was this provision of the act 
which set the stage for the chimerical project that came to be known as 
‘Mr. Jefferson’s Dry Docks.”* 

President Jefferson planned to lay up high and dry, in the Washington 
Navy Yard, all seven of the frigates not on active service. There, stored 
under a great curving iron roof, safe from the elements, they would be 
as sound at the beginning of a subsequent war as they were when they 
were laid up. 

Along with his message to the Congress on 15 December 1802, ‘Thomas 
Jetterson laid before the Senate and House of Representatives complete 
plans and estimates for a covered dry dock large enough to house twelve 
14-gun frigates, the largest ships of the little Navy. It was an expensive 
scheme, and it was experimental. At every point his reasoning and argu- 
ments were open to attack. Jefferson was a statesman; he was not an en- 
gineer. But he was a lover of mechanical contrivances, and here was an 
outsize contrivance that should prove amusing. Someone had convinced 
the President that the idea was sound, and he personally pushed the proj- 
ect as far as the doors of Congress. His most important personal adviser, 
Albert Gallatin, told him before the message was delivered that he was 
‘in toto against this recommendation.’ Gallatin thought that its purpose 
might be twisted about by his enemies and that it would be used as a 
political weapon. He thought individual dry docks in existing Navy 
Yards would be more useful and sensible anyway. Still, Jefferson went 
right ahead with his message.’ 

The planning had started back in the summer of 1802. Captain ‘Thom- 
as Tingey, Commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, was ordered to 
find water for the project. He might find it in the ‘Federal City’ of Wash- 
ington, or he might find it in Georgetown; nobody seriously considered 
pumping that much water out of the river. He reported eventually that 
water would be available, and on his report the President acted. Early in 
November Jefferson wrote to Benjamin Henry Latrobe, an architect 
and engineer of great skill and great reputation. In his letter he outlined 
his proposal and asked Latrobe to come at once to Washington to pre- 
pare the plans and estimates.® 


1 Charles W. Goldsborough, The United States Naval Chronicle (Washington, 1824), p. 355- 
2 American State Papers, Naval affairs, class 6, I, 104. Jefferson Papers, LC, Gallatin to Jefferson, 
21 November 1802. 


8 Office of Naval Records and Library, Naval Documents related to the United States Wars with 
the Barbary Powers (Washington, 1939-1944), I, 202, 308, 309 
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Jefferson had the idea that if only he might get the ships out of the 
water and onto dry land, then cover them over with a roof, ‘they would 
last as long as the interior ‘Timbers, doors and floors of a House.’ ‘True, 
nobody had tried it; Commodore Richard Dale, who had just returned 
from a tour of duty as commander of the Mediterranean Squadron, re- 
lated a conversation he had had with a rear admiral of the Swedish Navy. 
The Swedes, said Dale, were building a dock to contain eight ships of the 
line, in order to preserve them. The ships were to be washed through- 
out with fresh water, perfectly drained, and opened to a circulation of 
fresh air. Ihe Swedish admiral ‘had no doubt of their remaining in per- 
fect repair in the dock for a century, and gave many reasons for his opin- 
ion, which were convincing.’ Convincing to Dale and Jefferson, but not 
to others.* 

President Jefferson had thought up most of the details, and he gave 
the engineer, Latrobe, a pretty definite assignment. ‘he dock should be 
large enough to hold twelve Constitution class frigates, three abreast. It 
must therefore be about 175, feet wide and 800 feet long, over three acres 
of roofed-over dry dock. He even mentioned the roof in his assignment 
to Latrobe. He felt sure an unsupported span of 175 feet could be built. 
He had seen one in Paris, at the Halle du blé, or corn market. A respect- 
able span indeed! 

Latrobe came to Washington in November. Despite his name he was 
an Englishman, and he had been in America only for about eight years. 
In that time he had cut an important figure as an architect and engineer. 
He had designed the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, and he had 
successfully engineered the construction of the first Philadelphia water 
works, which used steam engines to pump water out of the Schuylkill 
River. In another few months he would take over the building of the 
Capitol—the work for which he is principally remembered—but at the 
moment all his efforts were bent on telling the President what that in- 
genious man wanted to hear. His report was completed and submitted 
along with sketches of the proposed structure in less than a month after 
he arrived in Washington. 

In his report’ to Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy, Latrobe nimbly 
evaded any statement of his own opinion. ‘The plan, he said, ‘had been 
already so far matured by the President of the United States, before my 
arrival, that I have only to lay before you . . . designs and estimates of 
the works which are necessary to carry it into effect.’ 

4 Ibid., p. 309. American State Papers, Naval affairs, class 6, I, 108. 


5 This report is published in American State Papers, Naval affairs, class 6, I, 104-107 
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Latrobe had found the bottom of the Eastern Branch (Anacostia River) 
to be muddy and a not very promising foundation for the first lock re- 
quired to float the ships up into the proposed dock. However, he located 
a bit of hard gravel ‘at the end of the street marked 9 east of the capitol, 
which bounds the navy yard to the east.’ (The present boundary has 
moved a couple of blocks farther east.) On this foundation he might 
build his first lock, but his report admitted that he might yet need ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of piling in the river to make it secure. 

‘Two locks were to be erected, each with a lift of twelve feet. ‘The lower 
lock would be deep enough to admit a frigate of 23-foot draft. When the 
outer gate was closed, the water level in the lower dock could be raised 
twelve feet; the upper gate would then be opened and the ship would 
be worked into the second lock. After the second 12-foot lift the ship 
could be admitted into the large basin with the rest of the vessels to be 
preserved and the water drained away. ‘The keel blocks in the upper basin 
would be one foot above high water in the river. 

Most of the cost would be for masonry. ‘The amount of dirt to be dug 
and moved and handled was considerable; it would be necessary first to 
erect a cofferdam in order to build the lower locks, and some 15,000 yards 
of earth had to be moved to make way for the great basin. ‘The estimate 
was based on a similar cofferdam which had been built in Philadelphia; 
it was entirely practicable. ‘The masonry, on the other hand, amounted 
to some 60,000 perches (almost the same number of cubic yards). ‘Vhat 
was a large order. First Jefferson, then Latrobe, pointed out that the 
works should be started immediately. Jefferson thought that 1 January 
1803 must be the deadline, ‘at which alone any number of labourers may 
be hired here.’ All must be decided before the first of March, before all 
the good workmen had been engaged for the season. ‘To delay beyond 
that date would mean postponing it for a year or doing the work with 
‘day-labourers at double expence.’ Latrobe thought the project would 
attract ‘the very numerous skilful and experienced workmen, who have 
been collected and in part educated in the execution of large and difh- 
cult works’ at the Bank of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia water 
works. 

The three-acre roof was to be covered with sheet iron, and then paint- 
ed. Sheet mills were not plentiful in America; the sheet iron skin on the 
roof would cost twice as much as all the truss work, framing, and sheath- 
ing combined. But the Halle du blé had a sheet iron roof, and Mr. Jefter- 
son had seen it; Latrobe was diplomat enough to admit that ‘no better 
root could be adopted than that recommended by the President.’ 
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Meanwhile, Captain Tingey had found a water source. It was up the 
‘Tiber creek, a stream which meandered down to the Potomac along the 
route of the projected North Capitol street, turning west near the Capi- 
tol building and covering much of the ground which would later be 
called the Mall. He had found at Stoddert’s Mill [Stoddert, the first Sec- 
retary of the Navy, was a large property holder in Washington] over three 
miles from the Navy Yard, enough water-flow to fill the dock in a little 
less than a month. By damming the stream at two points, however, it 
would be possible to store enough water to fill the dock in only three 
days. Because Secretary Smith had mentioned it, Captain ‘Tingey also 
led his surveying party across town to the Potomac Canal, at the Little 
Falls of the Potomac. The Little Falls were eight miles from the Navy 
Yard, and the water would have to be carried in an extension of the canal 
through Georgetown and then through the city. Aqueducts would be 
necessary to carry the canal over a stream at Foxall’s Furnace, over Rock 
creek, and over the Tiber. ‘Tingey dismissed this alternative by only just 
mentioning it; Latrobe waxed eloquent on the possibilities opened up 
by an extension of the canal: “This canal would not only fill all the works 
in twelve hours, but convey to the navy yard all the timber, stores, and 
provisions, which the whole range of the upper navigation of the Poto- 
mac could supply, comprehending not only a great part of Virginia and 
Maryland, but also a very considerable portion of the most fertile west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania.’ Latrobe was canal minded, and he used 
this report on dry docks to point out the advantages of forming a private 
company for the purpose of carrying the Potomac Canal across the city 
of Washington. He admitted, however, that it would take longer than 
the rest of the project to complete; so he went ahead to make his estimate 
for a water supply from Stoddert’s Mill. For building two dams and over 
three miles of canal, he allowed only as much as for the iron on the roo! 
over the dry dock ($27,500) . 

Less than a month after the report arrived for consideration, the pro}- 
ect was turned loose on the floor of the House of Representatives. A com- 
mittee headed by Representative Samuel Mitchill, a young physician 
from New York, brought in a resolution in favor of the dry dock. As cus- 
tomary, it provided that ‘for carrying the same into effect, —— dollars 
be, and the same hereby are, appropriated. .. .. Mr. Mitchill observed 
to the House that the blank in the resolution required filling with the 
words ‘half a million of dollars’; whereupon he suddenly suggested that 
discussion of the scheme be postponed until later.° 


6 Minutes of the discussion are published in Annals of Congress (7 Congress 2 Session), pp. 403-411. 
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No, said John Rutledge of South Carolina, a staunch Federalist; he 
should like to discuss the report of the committee right now. 

Mr. Mitchill then outlined his and the committee’s views. It was the 
President's scheme, pure and simple. ‘The select committee had been 
unanimous in its approval of the project; but with every word he spoke 
Mitchill made clearer his own disapproval. 

Perhaps, Mitchill said, half a million dollars was too much to spend at 
a time when the administration was trying to reduce the national debt. 
There was no precedent for this undertaking, and not enough details 
about the Swedish plan were known to use it as an argument in favor of 
this dock. Mitchill was just getting under way. He was not at all sure that 
the principle underlying the whole scheme was sound. Certainly a new 
ship which had never been launched would remain sound in such a con- 
trivance, but the ships which had seen service had grown foul and water- 
soaked; he doubted whether the dampness would ever leave the planks 
and timbers. Furthermore, the damp hull would be hot in summer and 
might freeze in winter, loosening the copper. And the argument used 
to advantage in any controversy (as in the case of the yellow fever epi- 
demic of recent years, for instance) was dusted off once more: ‘septic 
vapors, with moisture, would exert their disorganizing powers,’ since ven- 
tilation probably would not be perfect. Septic vapors, especially those 
which formed in the holds of ships, had all kinds of wonderfully damag- 
ing and disorganizing properties. 

At that point the argument was continued by William Eustis, Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts. Even if the ships could be thoroughly ven- 
tilated, then might they not dry out and shrink and open up the seams? 
Dry docks certainly were needed, but could they not be built in the sea- 
coast towns, closer to the ocean than this city, three hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay? (Actually, Washington is less than two 
hundred miles, by water, from the ocean.) Why not take advantage of the 
higher tides of the eastern states, and build graving docks in several yards, 
rather than attempt to concentrate the whole Navy in the shadow of the 
Capitol? And in any case we had no precedent for such a project, and in 
this matter, Eustis thought, we should follow rather than lead the ‘older 
and more experienced nations.’ 

Samuel Smith, Representative from Maryland, businessman, politi- 
cian, and brother of the Secretary of the Navy, then rose and tried to sal- 
vage some of the arguments put forward by the President and by La- 
trobe. As to the drying out of the ships, that might be controlled by re- 
moving the carboard strakes of each ship and such other planking as 
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might be necessary ‘to keep the ships sweet.’ And certainly the engineer, 
Latrobe, would not propose anything of such magnitude unless he were 
certain of success. As to the location, he thought the Potomac was as deep 
as the Delaware, or as deep as the entrance to New York harbor. He would 
also be willing to see the eastern states get their docks if this experiment 
proved successful. 

With the tone of a man who believes in a work only because his chief 
has stated an unequivocal opinion of it, Smith wound up his argument 
with the admission that Congressional action might be postponed until 
another year, because there might be more important objects on which 
to spend the ‘Treasury's money. 

‘Two Federalists from New England dug the grave of the bill a little 
deeper. Griswold of Connecticut said ‘the project appeared to him as a 
visionary scheme, originating in the philosophy of the present day.’ Radi- 
cal ideas of the radical Jefferson government were not for him. 

Old John Bacon of Massachusetts got up and said that ‘It might be the 
decided opinion of the President that it was best to erect a dry dock at 
the City of Washington, but the President’s opinion was not to govern 
him.’ 

The next day, ‘after a lengthy conversation,’ the whole dry dock pro}- 
ect was referred to a committee appointed ‘to inquire into the usefulness 
and propriety of constructing a dock, or docks... .’ Mitchill, Rutledge, 
and three others comprised the committee. 

The President had mentioned the project in his report to Congress. 
Congress had dutifully considered the report; now it could forget about 
the whole affair. Mr. Jefferson’s dry docks, after a short but hectic life, 
died an unmourned death in committee. 
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Around the World for Seals 


The Voyage of the Two Masted Schooner Sarah W. Hunt 
from New Bedford to Campbell Island, 1883-1884 


BY E. LEE DORSETT, M.D. 





HERE was nothing remarkable about the two-masted schooner 

Sarah W. Hunt to set her apart from the dozens of little schoon- 

ers being built in Maine. She was launched g January 1876 from 
the yard of Hagan and Thurlow at Bath and when measured for her doc- 
uments was found to be 88.7’ x 24.7’ x 8.4’: 116 tons, one deck, elliptical 
stern and a billet head. The local newspaper stated in reporting the 
launch, ‘She is intended for the fruiting business and as the commander 
has had many years of experience in that business we trust she will prove 
very satisfactory to her owners.’ 

On her first voyage, under the command of James McFadden of 
Georgetown, Maine, she sailed from Bath 12 February 1876 to Harmon’s 
Harbor, Maine, to load ice for New York. About 1880 she was sold by 
the original owners, her builders and others, to Middletown, Connect- 
icut, and registered there. It is while under this ownership that a detailed 
record begins of what proved to be a really remarkable voyage. ‘This is 
taken from two log books now in the author’s collection. 

Volume I begins with a routine voyage from New York to Cuba: 

Got under way on Monday (February 19, 1883) with a fine breeze from the S.W. 
At 2 p.m. Neversink light bore W dist 12 miles from which I take my departure. At 


8 p.M. had Barnegat a breast. At 12 night the wind got to N.W. with a fresh gale and 
fine weather till 8 A.m. the rest calm. 


At this time Sarah W. Hunt was under the command of Captain San- 
ford Stoddard Miner and the log is in the handwriting of the First Mate, 
Charles Strichert, a German. The script, while written in English, has a 
distinct German flavor. The voyage to Cuba and return to New York 
were uneventful. Her arrival in New York on 2 April 1883 is logged as 
follows: 


At 2 p.M. got a little wind from the N. W. At g a.m. saw the Highlands. At 11 
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Steamboat along side and we made a baging [bargain] for 20$ to take us to Pier 14 


wer [where] we got at 2 p.M.—got along side the G. C. Noyes. 


Leaving the Port of New York on Friday, 13 April [an unlucky day] 
1883, Sarah W. Hunt sailed for Harbor Island, a harbor in one of the 
smaller Bahamas. 


Tuesday 8 May—this day took 3000 dz pinapple in—crew worked on the riggen. 
Pumps attended to. 

‘Thursday 10 May—this day at g P.M. finished loading and started on ouer voyage 
to New York... . at 10 P.M. saw the Hole in the Wall (lat. 25° 54’ North. Long. 
77° 16’ West) light bearing W by N14N. Wind very strong, took topsail in, at 4 
A.M. hd elbow reef light abreast bearing W by N, 15 m. off, from which I take my 
departure, set topsail again—rest of day strong gale. 


‘The voyage back to New York was equally uneventful: 


Friday 18 May 1883—First part of this day strong breeze from the N, at 7 P.M. 
little wind from the W. at 12 Midnight sah Barnegat light bearing W os NIAN 19 
miles off. at 7 A.M. took a Steamboat, lowered all sail and mad [made] her re: ady to 
go alongside the dock. at 11 got to dock 14 and lay alongside the Howard Tahnishn. 


Pumped ship an dat ended this voyage. 
From 18 May until 25 May Sarah W. Hunt lay in New York Harbor. 


Friday 25 May, 1883—Tow boat came along side to take us thrue Hell Gate. Kapt 
Miner shipt Stuart [steward] and 1 man and den we left at 4 P.M. on our voyage to 
New Bedford. 


Rather meager data were found regarding the activities of Captain 
Sanford Stoddard Miner. On 8 February 1873 he sailed as skipper on the 
schooner William Sutton from New I ‘ania to San Francisco (by way of 

Cape Horn) and arrived at that port on 16 July 1873. In 1877 he was in 
command of Fra of New London. In 1879-1880 he commanded the 
schooner Delia Hodgkins. From 1883 to 1885 he was master of Sarah W. 
Hunt. 

Sarah W. Hunt evidently went to New Bedford to pick up a crew of 
experienced sealers as at that date there were ve ry few ports on the east- 
ern coast where men trained to this trade could be obtained. 


Saturday May 26, 1883:—This day wind from the W. and pleasant—got to New 
London at 11 A.M. anchored mad [made] sail fast and went ashore and took a water 
cask. Kapt Miner stayed ashore—watch stood. Pumpt ship and dat ended. 

Sunday May 27:—This day kept Sunday. 

Thuesay 29 of May:—Wind from the SW very strong left New London at 9 
AM. had to tak [tack] out—at 11 got abreast of the light and we kept her of [off] 


for New Bedford—got in New Bedford at 5 p.m. 
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From 29 May the vessel lay in New Bedford undergoing repairs and 
taking on supplies for her sealing voyage. 


Saturday 7 of July:—This day Painten [painted] the top of the Cabin and shipt 
a Second Mate. 

Monday g July:—This day took in some more stores and I and the Second Mate 
put ouer [our] names on the Articles and I got my money. 

Thuesday 10 of July:—First part of this day in the morning took some small 
stores in, den the Crew cam on Board and Stuart [steward] after dat Pilot cam on 
Board and we set Sail and went in the River and dropt Anchor and had to wait for 
the Kaptain who went to clear the vessel. 

Wednesday July 11:—First part of the day light wind from the SW.—Kapt Miner 
cam on Board—at 2 pM. hove anchor and started on ouer Sealen [sealing] Voyage 
for Cape Horn. Pilot left us at 6 pmM.—At 7 PM. was abreast of Sow and Pig beering 
[bearing] SSW heading W. and from den I take my departure—at 8 Set watches— 
had all green hands. From 8 pm. till 12 midnight had to tack—from 12 to 4 AM 
went S.—from 4 AM steering SE. Wind from the SW. Sailors sea sick. Pumps attend- 
ed to. Lat. 40°-32’ N. 


‘The following is a list of the crew of Sarah W. Hunt, the age of each 
member and his nationality: 


Charles Strichert, German. ist. Mate 32 years. 
Michael Crawford, Irish. end. Mate 64 
Thomas Whittle, American. 25 
Alex Henderson, German. 30 
Louis Scharffenorth, German. 
Martin Tierney, American. 22 “ 
William Herwig, German. :slCl* 
Emil Huber, Swiss. slC« 
James Judson, American. 23 

J. M. Arthur, 7 24 
Aylmen Samis, . aa 


‘Thomas Emmis, 
Julius Jaegar, German 


ho 


ho 


» 


[he voyage was to be to Campbell Island which was approximately in 
17° South latitude by 171° West longitude, some 300 miles south of New 
Zealand. ‘The original plan was to touch at the Azores and then sail south- 
west and round Cape Horn into the Pacific and cross the Pacific to Camp- 
bell Island but for some unknown reason, not mentioned in the log, 
the plan was changed and Hunt went south along the west coast of Afri- 
ca and around the Cape of Good Hope, east and then south of Australia, 
to Campbell Island. ‘The heading of the log when the ship sailed from 
New Bedford is ‘Journal from New Bedford towards Cape Horn’ but 
beginning 18 August the heading reads, ‘Journal from New Bedford to- 
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wards Cape Good Hope.’ From this we are informed that the course of 
the voyage was for some reason changed but there is no mention of the 
cause of this action. 

The voyage across the Atlantic was uneventful. Several days when the 
weather was unusually calm the boats were lowered and the crew were 
instructed in the handling of them. 

Friday July 27:—First part of this day light wind from the North—later on calm. 
at 6 pM. set 1 Boat out and Kp. Miner went with his crew to learning how to handle 
a Boat—part of the day tarrd the deck and top of cabin. Lat. 26°-49’ N. Long. 43 
31 W. 

As Sarah W. Hunt proceeded on her southerly voyage she began to en- 
counter ‘heavy Squall’ and ‘Strong gales,’ and on several occasions lost 
or damaged several sails. 

On 14 August she crossed the Equator at Longitude 26-29 West. 

On 29 August she met heavy weather: 

Wednesday 29 August:—First part of this day strong gale with squally weather, 
wind hauled round—at 2 pm. the Second Mate watch wind hauled to SW got all 


sails aback, parted the Main boom tackel and sheet and unshipped the main boom, 
sum of the men got hurted. Lat 27°-38’ South. Long. 18°-5 West. 


On Monday, 27 August, the first tragedy occurred: 


Monday August 27, 1883:—First part of this day light breeze with clear weathe 
—later on stronger squalls and strong breeze. At 8 AM. Louis Scharffenorth was lost 
overboard, had to go about but could not find him, went about again and then 
went on our course. Pumps attended to. Lat. 25°-57’ South. Long. 22°-43 West. 

Saturday 8 of September:—First part of this day strong breeze, later stronger. 
reeft the Foresail and hauled the Flyngib in and made it fast and bent on storm- 
staysail, blowen a whole gale now with rain—we have her headn SSE. At 11 pM 
Sea come over and stowd [stoved] sum of the board in my boat in, at 2 Am wind 
hauled to N. but kept her head to the Sea. . . . rest of the day moderate gale. Ba- 
rometer falling, stand—Lat 35,°-48 S. Long. 1°-32 West. 


From 15 to 17 September Hunt was rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope and encountered very heavy weather again but without any major 
damages. 

After 20 September, indeed for nearly all of the remainder of the voy- 
age, there was ‘dirty weather’; a number of sails were ‘blown out’ and 
had to be replaced but there was no damage to the hull. On 3 October a 
second tragedy occurred: 

Wednesday 3 of October, 1883:—First part of this day moderate gale. At 4 PM 
set Jib—later on wind dying out. At 4 Pm wind hauled round to the North. At 8 A.M. 
I sent a man aloft and he fell oberboard and by the time we got the boat over he 
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sunk—his name was Julius Jager—rest of the day moderate gale. Barometer falling 
vey low. Pumps attended to. Course EbyS. Lat. 39°-53 S. Long. 52°-45 East. 


For the next three wee'.s Sarah W. Hunt had very rough going, one 
gale after another, but the staunch little vessel weathered the wind and 
wave and on 25 October the weather modified. On 3 November the 
weather propitiously cleared and she ‘sited land’ and at 4 p.M. anchored 
in four fathoms of water. ‘After the sail was made fast and the starboard 
anchor put on the Bow, took supper and den Kapt Miner and me and 
four of the crew went a shore, found a little house and plenty of Birds 
but no Seals yet, went on Board and set Anchor watch and dat ended this 
day. Pumps attended to. Lat. 54-35’. Long. 158-29 E.’ 

This was Macquarie Island, a British possession south of ‘Tasmania, 
the first stop that the schooner made since leaving New Bedford. On the 
following day she took her departure to continue her voyage toward 
Campbell Island but meeting adverse winds she again put into Mac- 
quarie Island. 


Wednesday 7 of November, 1883:—Firs part of the day strong breeze with clear 
weather from the West—sah the Island again on ouer Lee—at 8 pM took in light 
sails and hove her too—at g pM reeft Fore and Main sail, blowing pretty strong now 
—at 12 midnight wore ship. at 3 AM. kept her off toward the North—got around the 
point and dropt both ouer Anchors and den got brickfeast after dat put my boat 
out and I went with my crew to look for Seals but found none—sah plenty Rabits 
and I shoot 5, rest of the crew took some flower [flour] Water and Butter out—Dat 
ended the day. Pumps attended to. 

‘Thursday 8 November, 1883:—First part of the day blowing a strong breeze from 
the N. W. with drizzling rain. Blowing strong all night—in the morning hauled 
round to the S. and we had to hove anchor—started on the Starboard Anchor and 
found it gone, hove up the other one and went off the land and den hove her too 
and waited for moderate wind. In the afternoon moderated and we went to Anchor 
again put both boats out and tryd to fish for the other Anchor—after trying till 
soupertime went on Board and hauled Boats in and kept good Anchor and den 
going to try it again in the morning and dat ended this day. P[umps] at{tended] to. 

Friday 9 November, 1883:—This day wind from the West—had two Boats out— 
was fishn for dat Anchor but did not find it. 

Saturday 10 November:—... kept fishn for anchor but did not find it. 

Friday 16 of November, 1883:—This day strong breeze from the South—got back 
to ouer place and dropt Anchor and started again to fish for ouer Anchor but cud 
not find it—hove up Anchor and started for Campbell Island. Pumps attended to. 


On the following day the latitude was 53°-49’ South longitude 16°- 
2’ East and the weather good. On 20 November they sighted their desti- 
nation, Campbell Island. 


The best description of the island is found in A Voyage of Discovery and 
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Research in the Southern and Antarctic Regions During the Years 1839-1843 
by Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R. N. In describing the island, Captain 
Ross says: 


Campbell Island was seen at 7 h. 50 min. A.M. four or five leagues distant. I had 
recommended before we left Van Dieman’s Land to take the ships into the har- 
bour near the north-east point of the island, but from the entrance it appears so 
exposed to the winds from that quarter, we bore away for the southern harbour. 
At 10h. 30 min. A.M. when we entered the heads, we were compelled to reduce our 
sail to double-reefed topsails and courses by the strong gusts of wind which came 
down from the high lands to the westward with astonishing forse; the more danger- 
ous from succeeding the light and baffling winds that occur the intervals between 
squalls. This occurance of sudden and violent rushes of wind is a remarkable 
characteristic phenomenon of the islands in about this latitude. We observed it at 
Kerguelen Island, at Auckland Island and at Campbell Island; the trees of the latter 
island especially indicate, by their prostrate position the prevailing power of the 
westerly storms. The harbour is about four miles in depth, running for more than 
two miles ina W.N.W. direction, and then after passing a shoal point, with a warn- 
ing bed of sea-weed off it, about WSW to its head. In the outer part of the harbour 
the water is too deep for convenient anchorage but in the upper part, which is com- 
pletely landlocked, there is abundance of room for a hundred ships to lie in the 
most perfect security and where wood and water can be had in any quantity. 


Captain Miner’s log continues: 


Thuesday 20 Nov. 1883:—The first part of the day strong gale with cloudy weath- 
er from S.—sah Campbell Island at 4 P.M. on ouer starboard bow 20’ off—at 9 PM. 
anchored in a little bay on the West side of the island—mad ouer sails fast and kept 
Anchor watch. At 4 AM. sent one Boat out and Kaptain went on shore, sah one big 
seal on the land. I do some work on the Foresail when Kapt came back hauled the 
Boat on, reeft Fore and Mainsail—hove Anchor and den started to go to the othe 
side of the Island, sah some Bays but the wind was ahead and blowing very hard 
and dat ended this day. 

Wednesday 21 Nov. 1883:—First part of this day blowing agale from the West, 
hove too. In the afternoon wind lightened a little and we started to go up the Har- 
bor, made 20 miles and den Anchored in 5 f. of water—at 5 p.m. made sails fast and 
den went to Souper. after dat set my Boat out to look for water and found plenty 
but hard to get at—found one little house, stores for Castaway Sailors—came on bord, 
hauled Boat up, set anchor watch and dat ended this day. Pumps attended to— 
Pumped some water on deck and took some small stores out. 


The above entry was the last one in Volume I of this log. 

Volume II continues in the same handwriting, the heading being 
‘Seal Voyage of the Sarah W. Hunt. Campbell Harbor the 22 of Novbr. 
1883.’ The entries continue only through Monday, 26 November. 


Campbell Harbor the 22 of Novbr. 1883:—This day filled part of ouer frish water 
casks and had all ouer cloths washed. P. at. to. 
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Friday 23 of Novbr.:—This day fill the rest of ouer water casks took 3 bags of 
Flouer out and turned some of the casks over and had to let go the second Anchor, 
blowing very hard from the N. W. P. at. to. 


Saturday 24 of Novbr.:—This day blowing very hard from the SW. Crew em- 
ployed in ships work. P. at. to. 

Sunday 25 of Novbr.:—This day light wind from the W. kept Sunday—in the af- 
ternoon Kaptain Miner went with his Boat on shore. P at. to. 

Monday 26 of Novbr.:—This day light wind from the North—in the morning 


sent Boat out and scrubbed out hold, after dat histed Fore and Main sails and ‘Top- 
sails for to dry—in the afternoon Kaptain me and second Mate mended sails—sah 
a Seal long side the Vessel, in the evening I went with my boat to look for him [the 
seal] sah him and shot him but sank like a stone—alter waiten till g P.M. went on 
Board, histed Boat in and dat ended this day. Pumps attended to. 


‘Thursday 27 of Novbr.: 


This is the last entry made by the First Mate, Charles Strichert. He 
wrote his heading for 27 November and intended to fill in the happenings 
of the day but that was not to be. What happened is recorded in the hand- 
writing of Captain Miner and from this date until 5 July 1884 all of the 
entries are in his handwriting. 

Sch. Sarah W. Hunt. Campbell Island, Perseverance Harbour, 27 November 1883. 

On or about 6 a.m. on the morning of the above date while lying at anchor, the 
Port and Starboard boats left the vessel with orders to search in shore for seals, a 
light breeze then blowing from the NW., the Port boat being in charge of the first 
Mate and 5 Seamen and the Starboard boat of the second Mate and 5 Seamen. Tak 
ing no provisions but with the intention of returning to the vessel for dinner o1 
shortly thereafter, leaving the Steward and Captain in charge of the vessel. 

During the day no fear was felt for their safety all though the weather became 
more squally towards afternoon and a succession of heavy squalls came down dur- 
ing the night but abated between 2 and g o’clock A.M. on the 28th—there being 
plenty of creeks and inlets around the island it was naturally supposed that they 
had put into one of them to wait till morning when they could have made for the 
vessel where they could have arrived during the day. 

28th. Not having returned by noon of the second day great anxiety was felt for 
their safety and preparation was made to go in search of them but being only two 
men on board it was difficult and exceedingly dangerous to undertake anything, 
the vessel with both anchors down with 38 fathoms of cable on one and 20 on the 
other and laying in 10 fathoms of water with the wind dead on a lee shore, but 
still we concluded to make the attempt and in the evening reefed the foresail and 
made everything ready to start at break of day. 

[2g November 1883] Very anxious all night about the crew, no tidings yet. at 2 
4.M. this morning thick fog with rain and later blowing very strong breeze with 
thick fog and rain making it impossible to attempt to get under weigh with any 
chance of safety and have only to remain in suspense and wait, the Captain went 
aloft and fitted new sheaves into the peek blocks and had everything in readiness 
to get under weigh as soon as it moderates. 
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The log book being in charge of the 1st. Mate and by him locked away, this meth- 
od of inscribing the facts was resorted to.? 

At 5 P.M. it commenced to moderate a little, hove in starboard anchor. at 7 P.M. 
commenced to breeze up again and by g p.m. blowing a gale, with tremendous and 
very heavy sudden squalls until midnight, but the squalls did not appear to have 
so much force. Went below at 11:45 P.M. 

[Friday 30 November] Three o’clock A.M. more moderate but a very thick fog 
with rain. Gave up all hope of our comrade and can do nothing more than wait a 
chance to get under weigh to look for signs of them. 8 p.M. blowing a fierce gale with 
sudden squalls. 

5 o'clock A.M. Very moderate with a light breeze from the Westward. Commenced 
to get under weigh, hove short and got our anchor. Set Foresail by means of tackels 
and set fore staysail and afterwards Jib and part of Mainsail to get her clear of the 
lee head land. 

g A.M. Clear of the harbour. Double reeded the Mainsail and set it and cleared 
the decks up. Calm during the remainder of the day. Course by N.by W. 

12 Midnight. Up to this hour no wind—have not seen no signs of the boats or 
men—given up all hope of ever hearing of them. 

[Saturday ist. December 1883.] Lat 52.10. Long. 169.26. ‘This day with calm 
weather and in sight of Island [Campbell]. 12 noon light wind from the Westward. 
The breeze continued during the remainder of the day. 

[Sunday 2 December 1883] Lat. 50.51. Long. 169.3114. Nothing seen or heard of 
yet—making the best effort we can to gain a port. This day begins with light breeze 
veering to N.W. At 4 A.M. set the Flying Jib. Breeze continuing to increase during 
the day and at 7 P.M. strong breeze, took in Flying Jib. Breeze increasing to a mod- 
erate gale by 8 p.m. and continued to end of day. 


From Sunday, g December, the two men, Captain Miner and the stew- 
ard, without any assistance, sailed Sarah W. Hunt from Campbell Island 
to Lyttleton Harbor, New Zealand. Fortunately during this voyage of 
some three hundred miles they encountered very little bad weather and 
on 8 December safely entered Lyttleton Harbor. 


Dec. 8.—At about 4 pm. off Godley Head—took a Pilot on board. at 7 p.m. moored 
to a bouy in Lyttleton Harbour. Wrote to my owners and mailed it at 8:30 P.M. 
Engaged a Butcher and got some fresh provisions. 

Dec. 10.—Pleasant weather. Reported to the Collector at Christ Church [near 
Lyttleton], also the American Consul. Entered the vessel at Port. So ends. 

Dec. 11.—Pleasant weather. Reported myself and steward at Collectors for en- 
quiry. Engaged a watchman Charles Wise. 

Dec. 12.—Pleasant weather. Steward refused to do any duty came off and used 
abusive language to me saying he was going on shore. So ends. 

1 Captain Miner is referring to the fact that he was obliged to make his entries on separate sheets 
of paper. These separate sheets were later pasted in the log book when it was found. On the upper 
left hand corner of the third page of the log written by Captain Miner is a large red seal-wax seal 
bearing an American eagle which is evidently the seal of the American Consul in New Zealand. 
This seal was evidently placed here to verify these pages as original even though they had been 
pasted in the log book. 
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From 12 December up until 1 January 1884 Captain Miner had con- 
siderable trouble with his steward who was repeatedly drunk and ab- 
sented himself without leave from the ship. 


Dec. 28.—Pleasant weather, saw the steward on shore and gave him in charge 
{had him arrested], for absenting without leave. At 2 P.M. at court. Steward was 
discharged. Engaged Mr. Warren as watchman. 

Jan. 2. [1884].—Fine weather. Mr. Warren watchman discharged. 

Jan. 3.—Pleasant weather. Engaged Charles Wise as watchman. 

Jan. 5.—Pleasant weather. Steward on shore. Received a boat from the Steamer 
Stella. 


There are no further entries in the log from 5 January 1884 until g 
June 1884 and it is presumed that during this time Sarah W. Hunt lay 
in Lyttleton Harbor and that Captain Miner was occupied most of the 
time attending a Court of Inquiry on the disappearance of his two boats 
and their crews. 

Through the kindness of the United States Information Library and 
the Alexander ‘Turnbull Library of Wellington, New Zealand, I have 
learned the final chapter of the tragedy that happened to the crew of 
Sarah W. Hunt at Campbell Island. Mr. C. R. H. Taylor, the Librarian 
of the Alexander ‘Turnbull Library, has sent me the newspaper reports 
of the incident and the subsequent trial. ‘The complete transcript from 
The Press, Christchurch, 12 December 1883 is herewith quoted. 


An enquiry into the loss of the crew of the Sarah W. Hunt sealing schooner, was 
held at Christchurch, before Mr. Rose, Collector of Customs, and Captain McIn- 
tyre, Nautical Assessor. 

Captain Sanford Stoddard Miner gave evidence that the Sarah W. Hunt an- 
chored at Perseverance Inlet, Campbell Island, on November goth. ‘The men then 
washed clothes, took water and did other odd jobs around the ship until Novem- 
ber 27th., when Capt Miner ordered the 1st. Mate and 5 seamen, and the starboard 
boat with the second mate and the remaining 5 seamen then put out, but neither 
carried any provisions, except 114 Ibs. of bread and a gallon of water per boat, as 
it was not expected that they should be out for any length of time. At 2 p.m. the 
same day the weather changed and later a violent gale blew up. When neither boat 
had returned by nightfall, Capt. Miner and George Duncan, the steward, thought 
that they had put into an inlet to ride out the storm and did not worry unduly. They 
waited until December end. 1883, and then decided that there was not much hope 


of their recovery, so they set sail for New Zealand, reaching Lyttleton on December 
8th, 1883. 


The Press, Christchurch, 14 December 1883. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Christchurch, held a meeting to urge the Govern- 
ment to send a vessel in search of the crew of the Sarah W. Hunt. £360 was guaran- 
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teed by the members for the hire of such a vessel and telegraph appeals were sent 
to the Colonial Secretary, William Rolleston. Rolleston telegraphed back that 
nothing had been done sooner because from the evidence of the Captain and stew- 
ard of the Sarah W. Hunt, it seemed likely that the crew had been blown away from 
the island and there did not seem much hope of their survival in the strong gale 
and high seas which were prevailing at that time. However, Mr. Rolleston gave or- 
ders that the steamer Stella should be sent out at once. 

The Press, Christchurch, 27 December 1883. 

The Government steamer Stella arrived at Port Chalmers, Otago, on December 
26th. with the crew of the starboard boat and the second mate of the schooner Sarah 
W. Hunt. The Survivors were:— 

Michael Crawford, Second Mate. 
William Hertwig. 

Martin Tierney. 

Thomas Whittle. 

Alexander Handerson. 

Emil Huber. 


All were very ill and unable to stand on their feet because they were swollen and 
blistered from exposure. Unable after search to find the other crew, the Stella sailed 
for the Auckland Islands, which was reached on December 23rd. Camley Harbour 
and Camp Cove were searched also, but no traces found. The Stella then steamed 
to Sandy Inlet and found the storehouse had been robbed but no traces of the cast- 
aways. She also went to Sarah’s Bosom and found that the storehouse there had 
also been rifled. Captain Gray of the Stella thought that both storehouses had been 
robbed by the same persons, as he found a cooking pot at Sarah’s Bosom, which he 
himself had left at Sandy Inlet on his last trip to Campbell Island. 


Statement from the Second Mate, Michael Crawford (from The Press, 
Christchurch). 


On the arrival at Perseverance Inlet, the Chief Officer went ashore and broke open 
the chest in the storehouse, taking out blankets, coats, pot axe and 2 pannikins and 
a bottle containing instructions for castaways. When he brought them to the schoon- 
er, the steward complained to the Captain that such provisions were for the use of 
castaways, and the Captain, after taking the paper out of the bottle and reading 
the instructions, ordered the things put down in the lazarette until the next morn- 
ing when he would send them ashore. This was done on November 15th., and the 
Captain went ashore and wounded a seal but did not manage to capture it. Early 
on the morning of the 27th. of November, Captain Miner ordered both boats ready 
for a seal hunt. This was done, clubs, skinning knives and steel for killing seals being 
placed in both boats, with 114 lbs. of biscuits and a gallon of water each. 114 hours 
after leaving the vessel, a gale sprang up, blowing both boats away from the land 
and apart from each other. At 6 A.M. on the 28th of November the starboard boat 
sighted the other boat at about two or three miles distance but lost sight of her 
shortly thereafter and never saw her again. For two days the starboard boat was 
blown out of sight of land but for the next five days they were in sight of it. They 
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had nothing to eat except 114 lbs. of bread between six men and no water. On the 
seventh day they reached land, entering one of the small bays on the west side of 
the island and finding water. They set out again, intending to reach the ship by 
sea, as they had no compass. They were blown South and reached Perseverance Inlet 
on December 4th. only to find the Sarah W. Hunt gone. However, they found pro- 
visions in the hut and on the 15th. of December the schooner Kekeno, blown in by 
heavy gales, found them. Later the Stella arrived and they were carried back to Bluff. 


Lyttleton Times, 21 January 1884. 


The crew of the Sarah W. Hunt are determined not to reembark on that vessel. 
Chey are not sailors and cannot be compelled to go on board as they have not (it 
is stated) been articled. They also have serious complaints against Captain Miner. 


Inthe 25 January 1884 issue of the Lyttleton Times there isa long article 
reporting that seamen ‘Tierney and Hertwig, acting as spokesmen for the 
rest of the crew, told the history of their sufferings aboard Sarah W. Hunt. 

Mr. ‘Taylor has supplied me with an abstract. 


Firstly, said the two men, most of the crew were not seamen at all. For reasons of 
their own they wished to be out of the United States for a time and were advised to 
take passage in the sealing cruise of the Sarah W. Hunt. The crew included a brass 
finisher, a stove moulder and iron founder, a clerk (who speaks French, English and 
Italian and who is a German), a doctor’s or chemist’s assistant and a railway la- 
bourer. They were advised to put themselves down as ‘green hands’ which they 
did. To their surprise, at the Consulate, they saw that ‘green Hand’ had been erase d 
and Able Seaman put in its place. They shipped in the understanding that they 
should have a share of the profits, this understanding to be signed in the presence 
of a Custom House Officer, and they were not to worry. Later they found out that 
he (the supposed Custom House Officer) was a casual dock labourer, hired by the 
Captain and that therefore the agreement was invalid. 

Tierney and Hertwig also stated that Captain Miner had no sympathy with the 
shortcomings of the crew, and often laid about him with iron bolts and other weap- 
ons if things were not to his liking. To illustrate what they called Captain Miner’s 
code of values, they also told of an incident which happened on the voyage out to 
Campbell Is. A wooden bucket was lost overboard and Capt. Miner put about the 
ship and had the crew search for two hours but when a little while later Jaeger fell 
from aloft and was washed overboard, Captain Miner only luffed up and did not 
even stop the ship. 

The tackle around the lifeboats was in a mess, and the mate, in a desperate at- 
tempt to get to the drowning man, tried to cut the holding ropes and launch a boat 
at once, but Captain Miner furiously ordered him to launch the boat in the usual 
way. This action, Tierney and Hertwig alleged further reduced the drowning man’s 
possibility of rescue. Added to this, Captain Miner, barely stopped ten minutes be- 
fore he was calling to the boats to discontinue their search. The second mate’s arm 
was dislocated but no rest was given. Tierney and Hertwig themselves were in- 
jured in accidents but were forced out of their bunks on to the deck. The tops of 
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Hertwig’s fingers were nearly severed when the Captain in his impatience, revolved 
a barrel round too fast and caught Hertwig’s hand. And then (to add insult to in- 
jury) Captain Miner insisted that the second mate should douse the hand in some 
nauseaus mixture of his own concoction. 

At Macquarie’s Island, Tierney reported that the Schooner had two anchors 
down to ride out the storm. However in the storm one anchor was lost and Cap- 
tain Miner kept the crew dragging for it for ten whole days, often dragging eighteen 
hours a day. 

Tierney stated at the official enquiry that Captain Miner told the authorities 
that he gave instructions to the men not to hunt seal, it being the closed season. If 
this was the case, why should he have ordered the clubs and skinning knives to be 
put in the boats, asked Tierney. 

The starboard boat was seldom out of sight of land, stated Tierney and Hert 
wig. If at night it drifted, in the morning they would row it back again. In fact, 
they said, it was nearly always in sight of the inlet’s mouth. 

If the Captain could sail the ship to New Zealand with only one crew there seemed 
no reason that he could not have tacked about the mouth of the inlet for only a 
short time longer. On the day he left [2 December] the boat was in sight of the is 
land and on the same side the whole day. ‘They complained about the shortage of 
food in the provision chests and of the lack of blankets and clothit 
of fishing lines was explained to them by the men of the Kekeno as being because 


Lhe absence 


1g. 
the fish in those waters were so worm-eaten that they were inedible. 
The Press, Christchurch, 21 February 1884, continues the story: 


The hearing of the claim of William Hertwig and another seaman rescued from 
the Campbell Island, against the master and owners of the Sarah W. Hunt was taken. 
J. B. Fisher appeared as council for the plaintiffs, H. N. Nalder, for the master and 
owners and George Harper for the American Consul at Auckland, Hon. C. W. 
Griffin. The men claimed for breach of contract and for wages, altogether {100. Mr. 
Harper at the outset claimed that the court had no jurisdiction as the American 
Consul had full authority to deal with the vessel and the crew. The Bench decided 
to hear the case. Mr. Nalder pointed out that the defendants were not properly 
named in the summons. On the application of Mr. Fisher, the name ol S. S. Miner, 
was inserted. Mr. Nalder said that this did not solve the difficulty. The owners were 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court and the owners and the master were parties 
which could not be divided. He brought a great deal of legal precedent to prove his 
point. The Court held the objection fatal, and non-suited the plaintiffs with costs. 
‘The other case against the same defendants was withdrawn. 

Mr. Harper mentioned that from the time the New Zealand Government had 
given notice of the condition of the crew, their maintenance had been paid by the 
American Consul, who had offered to pay their passage home. 

Ihe crew of the Sarah W. Hunt was provided with passages for the U.S.A. and 
left by the Wairarapa for Auckland, where they will leave by the San Francisco 
steamer. 


The last news of the surviving members of the crew of Hunt is 
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found in the Press, 1 March 1884. It is interesting to note that the United 

States Government awarded gold watches to the masters of Kekeno and 

Stella in recognition of their services to the crew of Sarah W. Hunt. 
The log again takes up the story: 


Schr. Sarah W. Hunt from Lyttleton? towards Auckland, N.Z. 

June g, 1884:—This day shipped three A. B. by the month for Auckland, N. Z. to 
report on board at 8 A.M. on the 10th of Jan. 1884—they are August Ritenger, George 
Wilson and C. Sandberg. 

June 10:—This day no sign of the men shipped on the gth—went on shore to 
bring them on board but could not find them. 

June 11:—This day went on shore and got the men on board after great trouble. 
Employed scrubbing copper. 

June 13:—This day moderate weather. Crew employed in scrapping spars. 
Cleared the vessel for Auckland. 

June 14:—At 8 a.m. got under way and proceeded to sea. At 12 passed Godley 
Head,’® put out patent log——so ends this day. Log showed 224 miles in 24 hours. 

June 18:—This day gales from E to NE and thick weather——At 4.30 P.M. wore 
ship to the North. At 8 p.m. made Moko Nina Island light.t—— 

June 19:—This day fresh breeze from the West. Vessel under short sail heading 


NW.—rain squalls and thick.——heavy sea running. Kept under Great B [?]. At 
7 P.M. in Colville passage’ heading South. 
June 20:——passed through Colville passage heading West. Made Tiritin Light® 


bearing SW. At8 Am passed light. At 1- A.M. took Pilot on board. At 3:30 P.M. came 
to anchor in Auckland Harbor—furled sails. So ends. 

July 2. Wednesday [1884]:—Fine and clear through the day. The old crew left 
the vessel and in the p.M. a new crew came on board to go on a sealing voyage. Look- 
out attended to. 

July 4: This day wind SW with hard squalls. Crew employed in cleaning ship. 
Lights, Pumps and Lookout attended to. Started on the passage from Auckland to 
Cape Horn. 


/ 
sage down the harbour. Crew employed clearing decks. Lookout attended to. 


July 6, Sunday:—p.m. fine and clear—sails set. 2 P.M. set watches. 7:30 covier Is- 


land bearing South dist. 114 miles from where we took our departure in lat. 36.26. 
Long. 175.48 E. and set our patent log. The dist run at noon 141 Est. 8 a.m. furled 
the main topsail. Noon furled the Fore and kept the mainsail. Lat. 36.26. Long. 
178.08. 


July 5, Saturday:—This day squaly with rain. 7 A.M. set sail and started our pas- 


July 7, Monday. p.m. strong breeze with passing clouds winds increasing—— 
Seaman B. Ward not able to steer the vessel being a coal trimmer. Lat. 36.28 South. 
Long. 174.55. 


2 Port Lyttleton lies between Toloa Head and Godley Head. 
8 Godley Head is the point at the northern entrance to Lyttleton. 
* Probably Burgess Islet Light on Mokohinau Island, a little N of Auckland. 


5 Colville Channel is between Great Barrier Island and Moehau Peninsula. The peninsula is the 
eastern Jimit of Hauraki Gulf, on which Auckland is located. 


6 Tiritiri Matangi Light is about 20 miles from Auckland. 
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During the remainder of the month of July Sarah W. Hunt made her 
way across the southern Pacific without any mishaps to men or vessel. 
The first part of the month of August the weather remained good and 
on 13 August land was sighted on the western coast of South America. 


Aug. 13. [1884]:—p.mM. Moderate breeze and cloudy—set the hole [whole] Main- 
sail and outer Gib [jib]——At. 8 a.m. sighted Huafa Island,’ dist 25 miles bearing 
EbyS. Noon fine weather. Getting anchors and chains all ready. Lat. 43 .15’S. Long. 
74 .35’ West. Miles 118. 

Aug. 14:—P.M. Fine weather and clear. Chiloe Island® in sight, bearing ENE, dist. 
15 miles—g pM. M. tacked to the southerd making several small tacks under Haufa 
Island—came to anchor in 12 fathoms of water and sandy bottom in Port Loai har- 
bour.® Furld sails and sent a boat out and cruised around the island. Evening came 
back to the vessel—weather fine and clear—this day log 36 hours to start the han 
bour day—Pumps, lights and a good lookout at all times attended. 

Aug. 15:—Lay in Port of Loi Harbour. a.m. fine weather throughout——Lights 
and Lookout attended. 

Aug. 19:—A.M. fine weather and clear. 10 A.M. hove the vessel in to the beach and 
overhauled her copper and scrubbed her at low water. Hauled the vessel into beach 
and overhauled the starboard side. Getting clams and oysters. Vessel laying ove 
on the beach. 

Aug. 20:—A.M. fine weather and a clear light breeze from ENE. 10 A.M. high wate 
—hove the vessel off the beach and anchored in West Channel. 314 fath. sandy bot- 
tom. Miday heavy squalls. p.m. fine weather. crew on shore washing clothes. Look- 
out attended. 

Aug. 25:—A.M. blowing hard from N. W. and squaly.——Seen a hair seal and fired 
three shots but not successful in getting him—an Otter is also seen this day. Lookout 
attended. 

Aug. 27:—A.M. moderate breeze and rain. 9 A.M. Boat went off for sealing cruise 
around some of the islands. 2 p.m. returned and got one hair seal—wind west through 
the day. Lookout attended at all times. 

Sept. 1:—A.M. Weather squally. 8 a.m. hove up anchor to sail the vessel through 
the channel—could not on account of the current setting in too strong to the West- 
ward. Noon tide slackened and proceeded to sea.-—Lookout attended. 

Sept. 2:—p.M. Showers. p.M. 6 p.M. Flourfai Island bearing NWbyW. dist 14 miles. 
5 AM. Humblin Island’ bearing East. dist. about 12 miles. Long. 76 .04. 

Sept. 3.:—p.M. Blowing a hurricane—hauled end. reef in Foresail and hove the 
vessel to—6 A.M. sighted land. Noon Cape Tres Mantres™ bearing WNW. dist 3 
miles. Noon fine weather——4 P.M. making several short tacks—beating up to Port 
Otway. 6 p.m. let go anchor in 8 fathoms sandy bottom.—— 

Sept. 4:—Lying in Port Otway.—At 6 A.M. boat went off to search for seals. At 6 


7 Isla Guafo is given as 43-33 S, 74-43 W, in the Chiloe Archipelago, Chile 
8 The islands of Guafo and Chiloe, off the coast of Chile, were at one time seal rookeries. 


9 Probably Port Low in 43-50, 74-01; across the strait from Chiloe; the strait is Boca del Guafo, 
with Isla Guafo at the mouth to seaward. 


10 Isla Huamblin is in 44-50, 75-05. Guamblin is preferred spelling. 
11 Cabo Tres Montes is in 46-59, 75-26; Otway may be Puerto Barroso. 
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p.M. boat returned having seen one hair seal and got some fish and different game. 
p.M. weather squally. Lookout attended. 

Sept. 5:—Port Otway——Sent the boat out and went ashore abreast of the anchor- 
age and seen a sine board with the name S. S. Kanebyse and found by a scrapbook 
that a German S. S. Kanebyse had called at Port Otway and August g, 1884. P.M. took 
a trip up the West Passage and found hair seals and got two. Weather the same. So 
end this day. 

Sept. g:—A.M. winds variable and showery—at daylight boat went off—got one 
hair seal and some otter. 11 A.M. boat returned. Noon hove shore—went on shore 
with some letters and placed them in a box on a tree. 1 P.M. made sail and sailed 
out from the port. 

Sept. 10:—A.M. heavy rain at times. 7 A.M. lowered boat and went to the Rock but 
on account of the high sea could do nothing. 10 A.M. steered for Port Barhara?? but 
on account of the weather stood off again. Rock of Dundee bearing East dist. 12 
miles. 

Sept. 10:——hove to under the Rock of Dundee—sent a boat out—seen plenty 
[seals] 3 to 4oo—in the evening making short taks so as to land in the morning. Lat. 
47 .41 S. 

Sept. 12:—Lowered the boat and went to the rock but on account of the high sea 
could do nothing. 10 A.M. wind North and thick—steered for Port Berhara but on 
account of the weather stood off again— 

Sept. 16:—a.M. wind NNW with heavy rain and blowing very hard. Boat being 
ashore boiling hair seal oil. Lookout attended. 

Sept. 22:—Port Barbara—a.m. hove up both anchors and found the stock carried 
away. Let go the starboard anchor and 20 fathoms of chain. Went on shore and got 
a stock for another and fitted it. p.m. light breeze from SW., cloudy and a high sea. 

Sept. 23:—Port Barabara. a.m. wind SW. and clear. Captain fitting a new stock. 
Boat went off to Dundee Rock a high sea rowling up nearly upset her—about 6 seals 
seen but could not get near. Boat returned—set her in on deck and turned it over for 
repairs as one of her planks were broke. 

Sept. 24:——5 A.M. hove up anchor and made sail to proceed on trip. Current set- 
ting us back to the anchorage. 10 A.M. let go anchor. Noon started again—breeze from 
NW. 6 pm. at the Fallas Channel#:—— 

Sept. 26:——5 P.M. anchored on the South end of Campana Island. 

Sept. 27:——6 a.m. hove up anchor and started for the islands outside. g A.M. set 
in thick and blowing hard—returned to look for a anchorage on SE point of Cam- 
pana Island. 7 p.m. Came to anchor in Sarah W. Hunt harbour in 7 fathoms sandy 
bottom. 

Sunday Sept. 28:—a.M. wind NW. with heavy rains. Noon abrisk gale with con- 
tinued rain. Dam bad weather. Blowing hard from NW. with a heavy sea. P.M. 
clearing up at times. Went on shore seen some remains of a vessel on the beach that 
had been rect [wrecked]. 

Oct. 2:—Hunt’s harbour. a.M. wind NW with a heavy rain at times. Let go the 
end. anchor 25 fathoms of cable. Today Steward been ordered to burn wood—the 


12 Port Barbara is in 48-02 S, 75-25 W; j+undee Rock is at the approach. 
Canal Fallos offers a number of anchorages for small vessels. This is on a sort of Inside Passage 
down the Chilean coast toward the entrance to Straits of Magellan. 
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answer in return he could not on account of his eyes and he is not going to loose his 
eyes for the value of the ship. 

Oct. 4:——8 A.M. sent the boat out—went off to see the natives—3 men and 2 wom- 
en and three children. Boat returned seen no seals. P.M. crew employed scrubbing 
the vessel outside and getting coal out the fore deck. Wind West and showers at 
time. Pumps, Lights and Lookout attended. 


Oct. 7:——Boat went on shore to put up a sine board on which was written, ‘Sch. 
Sarah W. Hunt, Sep. 7, 1884’ Also seeking eggs. 6 p.M. boat returned. 
Oct. g:——hove up on the end. anchor and the boat went off for a cruise—been 


off the seal rock and seen 600 seals but not successful in getting any on account of 
the high sea and the thick weather—had to return shortly after getting there. 

Oct. 10:——6:30 A.M. boat started for seal rock when half way they [the crew] 
would not go—the anser is—it is too long a distance and to much sea and we could 
not get any seal to pay them. 10 A.M. boat returned. The Mate reported that the 
men refused to go off to the rock. George Allen acted as spokesman, said the wind 
was off the land a high sea and they were there yesterday and was not going to run 
any risk of being caught away from the vessel with both anchors down and also said 
that they did not care to get any seal at all. The following men refused—G. allen. F. 
Jansen. H. Palsen. F. Hoffman. G. Endfield. B. Wood. 10 A.M. hove up anchor and 
proceeded to sea. Noon fine weather. This is 12 hour day starting the sea day. Wit- 
ness—ist Mate B. Anderson. 

Oct. 14:—Laying at Sandy Point [Punta Arenas]. p.m. blowing hard from the west. 
8 p.M. Santiana Point's abeam. Set the boat out and went on board the steamship 
Cadellero—asked if he wanted any assistance—he had a tender and we were of no use 
to him—— 

Oct. 15:—Wind East with overcast sky. 7 A.M. the crew were calling aft by Capt. 
S. S. Miner and were asked if they would go Sealing—they sayed no. The following 
men refused—G. Allen. F. Jansen. H. Paulsen, F. Hoffman. G. Endfield. B. Ward. 
Witness—ist Mate B. Anderson. 4 pM. weather fine though overcast. Lights and 
Lookout attended. 

Oct. 16——g9 a.m. the Police boat came off and ordered the 2nd. Mate to go on 
shore—at 10 the steward demanded to go on shore in the boat—he was ordered not 
to go—his answer was that if you can demand my cloths you can get them from the 
police. This p.m. took the mans cloths on shore. Lights and Lookout attended. 


From 16 October very little occurred to relieve the monotony. Under 
such conditions the crew became discontented and this led to near muti- 
ny. On 5 November ‘the Second Mate stated that he was sent forward 
because he would not tell the Captain a clause in the articles.’ On 8 No- 
vember ‘the Second Mate left the vessel’ and on the ninth “T. P. Wilson, 
A. B. left the vessel on his own accord.’ From 15 to 27 November Sarah 
W. Hunt remained at Punta Arenas, The weather was ‘pleasant’ and 
nothing unusual was recorded. 


Nov. 27:—This day begins with squally weather with the wind from WNW. At 


14 He is now at Punta Arenas (Magellanes). St. Anna Point is in about 53-38 S, 70-55 W. 
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10 A.M. took on three men that got blowed off from the Argentine cutter Santa Crus. 
Blowing a hurricane. At 12 parted the Port anchor—2o past 12 hove in the chain— 
still blowing a hurricane—dragged the Starboard anchor off the bank into the 
straits—hove up the anchor 45 fathoms—out and double-reefed sails and came to an- 
chor at 10 P.M. at Sandy Point in 5 fathoms water with 40 fathoms of chain on Star- 
board anchor. Got kedge out and bent to the remainder of Port chains until we 


could get the lost anchor. Sent the Argentine sailors on board their cutter with 
thanks. Pleasant weather. So ends. 


On 2 December the crew grappled for and brought up the lost anchor. 
Less than three weeks later trouble again developed with the crew: 


Dec. 22:—These 24 hours begins with light baffling winds. Loosed sails today. 
Was told that the crew had refused to work any more for the [Chilean] Government. 

Dec. 26——Shipped 17 men at the Post Office for a wrecking voyage to the French 
Steamer Artigue of Harve wrecked near the Cape Virgins. So ends this day. 

Dec. 28:———this day begins moderate breeze from North got under way for Cape 
Virgins. At 5 P.M. came to anchor at Delgda Point**—parted chain at 20 fms chain 
—blowing strong from the West. Ends moderate. Pumps and Lookout attended to. 

Dec. 29:——Endeavored to grapple for lost anchor—could not get it—bent the 
kedge on to the remainder of the Port anchor. 

Dec. 30:—began to drag the anchor. Got under way and ran into St. Jago Bay*® 
for the night. Ends with heavy squalls from the West. reeft sails. 

Dec. 31:—This day begins with strong breeze from S. W. At day brake kept away 
and passed through First Narrows. At 11 A.M. passed Cape Virgins'’—blowing heavy 
—vessel under close reefs. Came to anchor in 11 fms water—got anchor from the 
wrecked steamer Arctique and go fms of chain. 

Jan. 1, 1885:—at 5 A.M. began to drag—let go our new anchor and brought her 
up. Latter part got 30 fms. more chain from the wreck. Got on board some dam- 
aged goods. Ends more moderate. 


Jan. 2:——six men on wreck at work at tow. crew employed boating cargo to 
schooner—consisting of wet cloth, &. 
Jan. 3:——six men employed on the wreck. Crew on board stowing away cargo. 


—got close to the wreck. Took on board 10 casks of wine. Ends with increasing wind 
from the S. W. 

Jan. 4:—This day blowing a gale from S. W. Began to drag—let go starboard an- 
chor and veered to 45 fms—6o on Port anchor brought the vessel up in 13 fms 2 
miles from the wreck. 

Jan. 5:——At 7 A.M. 3 boats went to the wreck. Boats returned with 5 casks of wine. 

Jan. 6:—At 4 p.m. moderating. Got under way and stood in shore and anchored 


in 8 {ms—low water—got off 8 casks of wine. Wind hauling round to N. and NNE. 
Men refused to get under way. 


15 Delgada Point is on the western side of the north entrance to the First Narrows of Magellan 
Strait; Cabo Virgins is the eastern entrance to Magellan Strait. 


16 Bahia Santiago, between First and Second Narrows, ‘affords anchorage in 5 to 11 fathoms.’ He 
must have been blown back from the First Narrows 


17 Passed through First Narrows into the eastern entrance of Magellan Strait, and then passed 
Cabo Virgins into the Atlantic. 
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Jan. g:——all hands employed on the wreck. Latter part got some merchandize on 
board. 

Jan. 10:———got off some more merchandize first part [of day]. Middle part blow- 
ing strong—one boats crew employed on wreck. Ends fresh breeze from SW. 

Jan. 11:———Employed at wreck—got off some cargo. 

Jan. 12:———got off some cargo, sails, &c. Sent boat in for the officers. Wind NNE 


—hove up on one anchor. Wind and sea getting up. Boats returned and reported 
officers had left the wreck. Got under way—passed Dungessess'* at 4 P.M. At 10 
p.M. Cape Posseon bor N. Wind NW. strong wind with rain. Reefed sails. 

Jan. 13:—This day strong gale from S$. W.—under close reefs. Latter part more 
moderate—made all sail and came past Direction Hill'® and ebb tide set back to 
Cape Possession. 

Jan. 14:—This day fresh breeze from WSW. At 6 p.m. came to anchor at Delgada 
Point.?° Ends wind NNE. 

Jan. 15:—This day wind NNE. At 5 a.m. got under way. 7 A.M. came to anchor 
at Sandy Point?! with 30 fms of chain on port anchor. 

Jan. 16.—This day employed discharging cargo. Robert Belgrave was taken on 
shore for abusive language and threatening and drawing a knife on the officers. 

Jan. 17:—This day fine weather. Employed discharging cargo. Robert Belgrave 
yesterday got drunk on shore and came on board abusive and drew a knife—he was 
taken to jail for one month by order of the American Consul. 


From 17 January 1885 until go January 1885 there is a brief daily 
record in the log but nothing of consequence. Sarah W. Hunt was an- 
chored at Punta Arenas all of this time and the crew evidently was not 
aboard as it is stated that a watchman was employed. The log ends on 
go January 1885 and there are no further entries until, in an entirely dif- 
ferent handwriting and poorly written and spelled, the log begins again 
on 6 July 1885. 

James Grayland First Mate Schr. Sarah W. Hunt. 

took 25, bags of salt on shore and nine men came on board—1 cask of bread and 
2 meat. name of crew:— 


ist Mate. J. Grayland. 

2nd. Mate J. Kelly. 

Stw. W. Hudson. 

Carp. J. Evans. 

A. B. 1. Ashdill. 

A. B. P. Nelson. 

A. B. F. Johnson. 

F. Hoffman—working passage. 
July 7:—Crew all on shore. 
18 Dungeness Light is in 52-24, 68-26; Virgins is in 52-20, 68-21; Cape Possession is in 52-18, 68-57. 
19 Direction Hill is in about 52-22 S, 69-29 W. 
20 Back at Delgada in First Narrows. i 
21 Back at Punta Arenas (Magellanes) 53-10 S, 70-53 W. 
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July 13:—fine day. 8 a.m. Histed all sails and gitting redy for see. 4 p.m. Fowled 
(furled] all sails. 
July 14:—8 a.m. washed deck. 10 A.M. lowered too boats went ashore and Capt and 


ist. Mate and 4 men came on board. 1 P.M. put up topsails and 1 gib and hove in go 
fathoms of chain. 

July 16:—Schr. Sarah W. Hunt voyage from pt. asansion and st. mellin [Straits 
of Magellan] to new London. 8 a.m. Capt went asore—crew employed in gitting 
reddy for see. 2 p.M. Capt com on board. 3 P.M. up anker got under way—set up 
plane sail with light breeze. g p.m. reeft fore and main sail (3). 10 P.M. hove too— 
thick fog with strong breeze off cape gregore.?? 

July 17:—fine weather bore away for 2nd. narrows set all sail. 2 PM. cape verugen 
WSW dist 2 miles. Corse NNW log marks 85 miles. 5 p.M. log 116 miles. corse NbyE. 
Pumps attended. 

July 19:—Lat. 41:27 Long. 63:30. fine weather corse NbyE. 


From 20 July the voyage homeward was uneventful and the onlv rec- 
ord in the log is that of navigation. On 17 August the vessel crossed the 
equator in 40° 40’ west longitude. ‘The best day’s run was 208 nautical 
miles. 

Sept. 13:—Lat 40:02 Long. 72:36. fine weather light breeze SE. Course NE. Sound. 
ing 19 fath. at 1 am. 4 am 22 fath. rock dist run by log gg miles in company with 
sailing and steamboats bound N. and South. half noon—bent the ankers and chances. 
{ p-m. course NE by E sited Simnecock Shinnecock lite from the mast head bearing 
North. 11 pm. bearing NW 16 miles—lookout and lights attended. 

Sept. 14:—Nontulk lite bearing NW. 6 miles—run into New London and ankered 
off Barby warf 2 fathoms. kam. At 10 am. hove along side and moored with cables 
fore and aft. This ends the passage. 12:30 health officer came on board. So ends. 


Of the master, Sanford Stoddard Miner, there is little more to record 
after he walked ashore on Barby wharf on 14 September 1886. In 1890 
he was in command of Antarctic of New Bedford and nothing more is 
known of this man who might easily have served as the inspiration for 
Jack London’s sealing skipper, Captain Larson, the Sea Wolf. 

‘So ends’ also our knowledge of the career of Sarah W. Hunt. The reg- 
isters show she was documented in 1886 at New Bedford, in 1892 at 
Stonington, and in 1896 was sold foreign. But it is unlikely these years 
could tell a story as remarkable as those from 1883 to 1886 when she had 
sailed completely around the world, had had three full crews, and had 
returned home as empty as she had been the day she departed. 


22 Cape Gregory is in about 52-40, 70-12, between First and Second Narrows. 
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Journal of the Ship Empress of China 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


Part V 


[Page 71] 
Wednesday August 25-1784 at one oClock Much Rain & 
afresh of wind Mr Randall asked the longboate 
to go on Shore * as I declined gowing on Shore tooke 
with him Some French Gentilmen Belonging to 
the Triton which dined on board, M* hodgkinson 
and my Sun—” aJ[t] 3 oClock the wind freshned 
oblidged to give the Ship more Cayble Cleared 
our Bour anker & Cayble for running & pointed 
the yards to y® wind & Sent down topgallent yd° 
at Midnight Less wind fair weather Shortned in 
our Cayble to proper Servis — at day Light all hands 
Imployed dreying Sails & Swaying up topgallentmts & yards 
at 10 the Long boate Returned with M’ Shaw & 
R{andall] with our Chief mate & Some french Gentilm 
belonging to Ship Triton — Soone after a 
pilote Came on board Winds ENE —-N BS Luis 
Birth day fired at Sun Riseing & at Noone 13 guns Each 

time 


Thursday 26" — a[t] one got under way the winds ESE 
and pleasant at pasing the Triton I salluted this 
good Man as he Lay at anker with Nine guns 

which he Returned® ajft] 4 Linto the Bodey EBN° 


52 Shaw’s Journal, p. 162: ‘In the afternoon [of August 24], Mr. Randall, Captain Hodgkinson, 
the doctor, Mr. Swift and Mr. Green|Jr.], with some gentlemen of the Triton who had dined on 
board our ship, came on shore. The doctor, Captain Hodgkinson and I, passed the evening and 
lodged with the Swedish consul; Mr. Randall and the other gentlemen did the same with the 
French consul. Having given these gentlemen copies of the treaties between America and the Eu- 
ropean powers in amity with her, we took leave of them the next morning and returned on board.’ 

53 Shaw’s Journal, p. 162: “This day (25th) being the anniversary of St. Louis, the same was an- 
nounced by twenty-one guns from the Triion, at sunrise, which were answered by thirteen guns 
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2 Leagues & Linting hill NEBN g Leagues at 

7Calm Came twoin 5 fa/tho]m hands all Sails —Condembed 
half barell of Beef Rotton * hove it overboard — 

at 6 AM hove up Light air a[t] SE— At Nine Calm Lett 
go Stream anker — the latter part Winds West & a 

Strong Ebb Tide Laying at anker —™* 


> hy 
[Page 72] 
Friday August 27-1784 [Noentries]*° 


[Pages 73, 74, and 75 are blank] 


[Page 76] 


A Jurnall from Canton in China to New York 


Tuesday Dec’ 28-1784 aft] 11 A M Sent our pinace 
on board Sagatere Requesting the Euse of boate 

and men to help down Clear of the Shiping 

on the fluds Setting began to unmore and 

at one. 2 oClock abreast of the French Comadore™ 
M’ DeMolin * & Randall tooke their Lave of us 

we Salluted them with three Chears & Nine 

guns** Soone after some of the Ships Salluted & 





from our ship. These salutes were repeated at noon. At two p.M., having our pilot on board, we 
came to sail, and, in passing M. d’Ordelin, saluted him with nine guns, which he returned with 
an equal number.’ 


54 Shaw’s Journal, p. 163: ‘From Macao we proceeded towards Canton, and on the morning of 
the 28th, on opening the shipping at Whampoa, we saluted them with thirteen guns, which were 
returned by the vessels of each nation. At eight o’clock we came to anchor, and again compli- 
mented the shipping with thirteen guns.’ 

55 Apparently, having entered the date, Green concluded his sea journal ended, and made no 
further comments upon the monotonous two-day journey up the river to Whampoa. At the time 
Shaw prepared his journal, there existed a harbor log of Empress of China. He quoted from it just 
once, as a footnote to his journal, as follows: 

‘Extract from the Ship’s log book, Thursday, 14 September: 

“At 10 A.M. came on board the grand mandarin, with his attendants, and the principal mer- 
chants of Canton, to measure the ship. Saluted them with nine guns. At 11 they left the ship, in 
order to visit and measure the other ships—after which we saluted them with nine guns as did 
the other ships. 

“p.M. The grand mandarin sent on board, as a present to the ship two bulls, eight bags of 
flour, and seven jars of country wine.” ’ 

6 Sagittaire, a French East Indiaman, converted from a 74-gun ship-of-the-line, as had been 
Triton. 

57 M. Desmoulins, a French merchant at Canton and Macao, who had been of great service to 
the American supercargoes. 

58 Shaw’s Journal, p. 200: ‘It having been understood, at the time Mr. Randall engaged to go 
the voyage with us, that, if any opportunity offered to his advantage when in China, he should 
not be obliged to return in the ship, but might remain in China, or go where he judged it most 
conducive to his interest, he accordingly availed himself of an opportunity which seemed to 
promise something advantageous to him, and did not return in the ship.’ 
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when we got below of the Shiping at wampo 

we Salluted all the Shiping when the dutch 
Commadore Returned our Sallute—* Winds SSW 
and Verey Light aj/t] 8 P M Came to anker the tide 
being dun & the Lathoms Long boate by desire 
of her 2° mate M’ Pervis was ordered to Assist us 


Wednesday 29 — alt] 2 A M Light winds _ the Pilote 
desired Some tow boates to ‘Tow the Ship to 2% bar 
and Insisted on 20 which was granted — we hove 

up and gott the boates a head — at g A M Came two 
the tide being Expended about one mile above 

2° bar — at 3 gott the boates a head the Ebb 
Commensing & towed about 3 Miles below the 

bar — on pasing the Shiping at 24 bar M" 


[Page 77] 
Ship E of China J Green Commander 





Shaw and my Sun went on board M* De 
Ordeland accompaneyed with M* Mollinux to 
deliver a Letter for M* J] Nesbitt of Lorient & 

to Return my Sinsere thanks to this good 

and generous Commander for His Polite & 

Sivill attentision to me & our Collours Sinse 

I had the Honour of Meeting him at Isle of 
Cantey to this day—®® we towed about g or 4 miles 
below Second bar, Sent a Letter of thanks to Capt" 
Robinson and M’ Pervis for the Euse of their 
boate and People® — we Came to anker 


‘Thursday 30 —a[t] 3 A M Light Air from NE —gott 
the tow boates a head and on 6 A M abrest of 
the bowge of ‘Tigress the wind freshning up 


59 Shaw’s Journal, p. 200: ‘On the 28th of December, 1784, we came to sail at Whampoa, and in 
passing the shipping at four o'clock, P.M., saluted with nine guns, which were returned by the 
respective commodores.’ 

60 Shaw’s Journal, p. 200, places this visit a day later, on 30 December, and merely states: ‘while 
passing Second Bar, I went on board the Triton and took leave of M. d’Orderlin and his officers, 
whose politeness and attention to us on all occasions merited our sincerest acknowledgments.’ 
Frederick Mollineux was Captain Green’s clerk. 

61 Captain Robertson, commanding the British ship Latham. 
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~I 


the tow boats all Left us Continuwed to Sail down 
the River and at 10 A M Saw the Ship General 

de Clark Commanded by Mr’ Bank in Servis of 

the Eastindea Companey of holland about 6 miles 

to the Southard — when abrest of M°Cow the Canton 
Pilote desired his distcharge he Said they never 
went further than this — I desired him to gett me 

a fisherman to Carrey me out as fur as the 


a > 
[Page 78] 
the Island Pottow® to bring that Island to bare 
East — the winds Verey Light and Knight Comig¢ 


Friday Dec" 31" — Light winds _ the Pilote left 

us at 5 past Merdean furst furnishing a 

Fisherman to Carrey us as fur as grand Laderoone 
for which I Engadged Him 5 dollars** whena 
Brest of Caperita point it bearing WSW 5 & 3 
fa{tho|m about 2 Miles off we Steered SBW — Winds 
EBS —and at 8 at Knight it fell Calm Came 

to anker & Furled all Sails — 5 fa[tho|]m watter 








Satterday Janua’y 17-1785 — at 3 A M — Light air 

from NW — Hove up being then abrest or Rather 

Isle Pontow Bearing E3S dist 2 Miles — and 

at 4 A M the Fisherman was paid his 5 dollars 

and he Left us, the Grand Laderoon bearing 

SEBE 6 Miles — Sett the main topsails Steered 

SBW 3 Miles & then hawled up SBE and at 

8 A M the bodey of grand Laderoon bore NNE 5 

Leagues — N.B from Point Caberito Steered SBW 5 & 4 

to 5 fa[tho]m to Isle Pontue & from our Laving Isle 

Pontue Steered as above Moon Light Knight 

and plesant — at Noone Latt obs* 21428" — Run 

dist from the above bearings G Laderoone 14™ 

Course SBE — Merdn Dist 4"E-—D Long? 4 Longin 119¢%50™E 
62 Boca Tigris is the eastern channel of the Canton river, and Potoe, or Passage island, is just 


northwest of the Great Ladrone island at the river’s mouth. 


6: 


Shaw’s Journal, p. 200: ‘On the gist, at sunset, being clear of Macao, the pilot left us.’ 
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[Page 79] 

Sunday January 2°-1785 the fore part fine 

pleasant weather & Smouth Say all Sail Sett 

Winds NNE -— Saw the General De Clark and 

at 5 P M Spoke Him & he Invited me to dine 

on board to Morrow which I Begged Excuse 

but promised him to dine with him when 

we Came further to the Southard & when we might 

Probabley have better weather than we Could Expeckt 

Hear at this Season“ — handed all our Sails but 

the 3 topsails & forstaysail & the topsails on 

the Cap to Keep a Stern of this Eureopean 

Indiaman — at Noone a fresh of wind Course 

Maid good SBE dist per Logg 104™—Latt per 

observatision 19°40™ — the fore & main ¥ Single 

Reeft all outher Sails handed — a fresh breeze 

and ‘Tumbling Say our Consort on our lee 

Quarter with all the Sail His Ship Could 

Bear — Sutch as Courses ¥ Staysails & all 

his topgallentsails & Spritsail — our offisurs 

Recruting 2 able for dutey the men Somthing 

Recovered — Latt Gra M*Haw [Macao] — 22413™N & Long* from London 
113°46™E 

Course maid good this SBE dist 100" D Latt 98 Depart go Latt Obs‘ 
19°40°N 

Merdn dist 24™— D Longd 21 — Longd in 114°11™E from London 


[Page 80] 

Monday January 3? Strong winds and the latter part attended 
with drisling Rain & Foggey weather aft] 4 P M the Ship General 
declark Carreying a press of Sail Immadgen he Carreyed Some shrds 
an{d] Somthing away he Clewed up his topgallentsail ‘Topsails & 
hawled down all Staysails wore Ship to the NW and Lay two 
for some tim, when he Wore Maid Sail & Continuwed his Course 
we generley Carreying R F & M ® and somtimes the forstaysail —a[t] 8 

64 Shaw’s Journal, p. 201: “The Dutch ship General DeKlerk having sailed a day before us from 
Second Bar, and it having been agreed, before we left Canton, that we should keep company 
through the Chinese seas, we spoke the next day, and proceeded together towards North Island 


where we anchored at noon on Wednesday, the 19th of January.’ Shaw offers no further comments 
upon the period covered by the Empress of China journal, 2 January to 12 January 1785. 
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A M the Maintopsail gave way _ the watch Imployed 
Fitting anew one no observatision the winds from NE & 
a tumbling Swell — Course maid good SBE dist 149™ — diff Latt in 
146™ Depart 29" Latt peract 17°14"N  Merdn dist 53"— D Longd 
30™ 
Longd in 114"41™E—N Bthe 2° & 34 Mate able to doe dutey _ the Chief 
Mate Still Lame but a mending — N.B in Vewing the Journall of the 
Roy' Henrey She maid SBE}E Cours to Mackelsfield & Run dist 118 
Leagues 
Shee got ground in Latt 15°50™N° 
at 45 fa[tho|]m watter Some Shells & white Sand, She Run after her 
getting Ground on the McElsfield 18™ South and then hove and 
had no ) ground i in 50 fa{tho|}m 





Tusday Janua 4e —1785 — Commenses Squaley & Some fleying 
Shours the the Ship G De Clark Shortned Sail we ware to 

Close RM ®& Lay hima back with y® R F ¥ on the 

Cap to keep a longside her the wind NE — Steering to 

the SBE — the Knight Verey dark — at 12 Hove two Sounded 

in 20 fa{tho]m Rockey bottom & Some Read Corrill Rocks 

Steered from the yesterday Noone SBE Run the dist 

82™ When we Sounded & had ground — maid us in Latt 

per act 15°58™ and Longd from Mackow 114°57™E Merdn 

dist 69™ East — Course Run & Dist maid untill bore away to the 
SWBS-SBE & Run dist 111™—and at 7 A M Steered SWBS 

Run dist 24™ per Logg — a[t] Noone Latt in 15%05™N° — Longd 08™ 
Merdn dist 61™— Loned in 114°99™E —a Steering to SWBS 

Winds NE — General De Clark in Companey — 


[Page 81] 
Remarks on Wednesday January 5—1785 
a fresh of wind all this 24 hours and a Short Cross 
Say find the Ship is Verey Slight in her uperworks 
and work much, Generley the R F ¥ on the Cap 
to Ease way with the General De Clark whome 
has F S & fore & M '¥ Single R¢ with Spritsail Sott 
the winds are not Violent but we might Carrey 
our S R ¥ topgallentsails forsails & outher Sails 
but wish to Ceep Companey as I am an Entire 
Stranger through the Straights of Bank® & the 
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Commandor of the General D Clark will Informd 

of all the pasages — Course maid good this 

24 hours -SWBS dist 139™— D Latt 116" Depart 77™ 

Latt per act 1309™N° Merdn dist 16™ West X Longd 79™ 
Londg in 113"04"E — Carreyed away one Laniard larbord 
main Shrouds — also the Slieve in wheel Rope Chock Split 
Repaird all damage — all hands in health Chief Mate 
Excepted whome is Verey Lame & Sick — 


Thursday Janua 6-1785 — Commenses fine Steady wind from 
NEBN?® and NNE -— fleeted maintopmast backstays & Sott d° 

up under y® RF € onthe Cap ator fon] the 3" watch from 12 
to fore Commanded by y® 3° offisur Lost Sight of the Comadore 
from 4 after one A M to 4 d°® when we discovered him 

about 2 miles bearing SWBW - after makeing more Sail 

the offisur Inatentive to dutey & at times in Liquer® 

at 7 A M winds from N° — Sett 34 R M € Mizan Staysail & F 

d° — Course maid good SWBS dist 127™_ diff Latt 106 depart 71 
Latt 11¢29™— Merdn dist 87™W X Longd 72 — Longd in 111¢52™E — 


[Page 82] 
Friday January 7—1785 Commenses fine weather & steadey 
Breeze — at 3 P M in Latt 11°10" Immadgined we Could 
not be fur to the N° of an Island which Lay in Latt 11¢7™ 
and Longd 111431™E — maid Sail and Soone Run a head 
of our Comrade in order to make this Land before dark 
but we Soone Run the Dutch Ships Hull in the 
watter Saw nosine of Land at 4 Shortned Sail hands 
Courses Staysails wore Ship & Joyned our Companian 
at 5 Sounded in 80 fa/tho]m but no ground — At Sun down | 
Handed all Sail y° winds NNE_ our Course Steered SWBS 
our Companian under his fortopsail we under y® Powls & 
a hard match to keep a Stern all Knight — we find | 
a Strong Current Setting to the Southard Course Steered | 
SWBS?° — Run dist per Logg this 24 hours 118" — but find 
by observatision to make 128" D Latt on a SWBS Course 
Latt obs? g415™N° — that with Current think the Ship to 
have maid a S° Course if not to y* Eastard — Longd in 
111°52™— Merdn dist from Mackaw 87™— our Consort gott up 


65 Abel Fitch, second mate, and, hence, third officer. 
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His topgallentyards & makes more Sail Steering at 
Noone to the WBS° — 





Satterday Janua 8 — former part fresh of wind & a ‘Tumbling 

Sea with Close Dark weather a[t] 4 P M hove two & Sounded 

got ground in 60 fa{tho]}m — Dark Brown Sand & small Shels 

the wind from NNE and NE a Steering WBS — at Nine 

P M hands all Sails but y° R F ¥ which we Carreyed on y® 

Cap, the watter Somthing Smouth —a{t] 4 past 8 A M Maid Pula Condore 

bearing NWBN° 4 Leagues and at 10 the Land Bore NBE about 3, Leags 

Steered SSW3W untill Noon & Run dist 129" per Logg, in Latt pt 8¢35™ 
‘Thermomather a[t] Noone 76° 


[Page 83] 
From yesterday Noone we Steered WBS & Run dist per Logg 129” 
before the N° End of Pula Condore bore NBE dis[t] as mentisioned 
Run dist on a SSW3W Cours from the bearings P Condore untill 
Noone — 29"— in Latt at Noone per act 8°35"N°— Thermomather 77° 


Sunday Janua g — Steadey winds from NNE_ our Consort 
Carreying all Sail, we all Sail handed Excepting 

the RF & M'® Mostley a half mile on his Larbord 
Quarter Course Maid this 24 hours SSW{W dist 

per Logg 155 miles — M' Shaw taken Sick this 

day our Chief Mate Continews Lame hand & a small 
l'uch of the gout — Close Dark weather the Evnings 

and mornings Quite Could ‘“Thermomather at Noone 
76" — No observatision this day 


Monday 10 — Close weather all through & a fresh breeze attended 
with Some Rain — the Winds Mostley a[t] NNE the latter 

part out all Reefes, F & M ¥, and Spoke Captn Banks at Same time 
went a head to make y® Land or Island P: ‘Timon — Shifted 

the Starbord Cayble End for End & got the Stream Cayble Clear 
For binding — this day Stoped giving Wreck [sic!] to the Seamen 
Course maid good SSW{iW dist 135™— Latt obs“ in 3°g0™N° 

the Generail De Clark about 5 miles a Stern Mr’ Shaw 

the Chief mate & Carpenter all Sick & takeing Medisons — 


Tusday 11 —a[t] 4 past two Maid the Island Pula Timon bearing 
SBW dist 3 Leagues our Consort a long way a Stern winds NE 
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Maid the Signal for Seeing the land by hoisting our Ensine 
Soone after he answered by hoisting his — Continuwed bowling 
to y® SE in order to go to the Eastard of the Island but our 
Consert Continuwe his Course to the SSW{W —as he was more in 





[Page 84] 

these Seas than I was I fawllowed him thinking he ment to 

Come to anker under Pula Timon for the Knight — but 

he Carreyed a press of Sail to the Westard of Pula 

Timon that Convinsed me this was not His Intentisions 

and the Sun gowing down I shott up Spoke him 

and asked him what pasage he Intended gowing — 

It then blowing fresh & a Swell from the N° 

He Informed me he did not well Know the Land 

and would Come two at 8 oClock & Lay all knight 

that when he Came two he would Shew 2 fires or 

Lights — we Came two in 19 fa[tho]m with a bour anker 

furled Sails — at day Light began to heave up and when 

the anker a Peeke the Ship pitching heavey tore away the 

Larbord SCheeke of the windless oversett the Pawls & the 

windless haveing Notthing to Seport it Run Round we 

ware oblidged to Cutt the Cayble or Loose all of what 

Remaind on board, and by Cutting we lost the anker 

and about 20 fa[tho]m Cayble — Stood off and on all day 

at Noone obs? in Latt 2458" — Pula ‘Timon bearing ENE 

dist 4 or 5 Leagues — the General deClark gott under way 

I spoke him he Informed me his Charts ware bad & 

desired me Keeping a head of him through the pasage 

which I did — Repaired the windless — Carpenter unfit for dutey 
24 & 94 Mate and Some Seamen at work for the 

purpose of fitting W{indlass] — 





Wednesday 12 — Commenses fine weather Run a head of the Generall 
de Clark the pasage Large & the wind N° — when the Islands which 

Lay to y° NW of Pula timon bore NE we Cept SEBE and Run about 

5 Miles to the Westard of these Islands, Severall Islands on our 
Starbord hand but I Run direcktley for Pula Timon Middle of 

the Island and on Runing down for the SW End Saw the 

Rock which Lay of[f] the South End Raising out of the 

watter also Pula Pisang and a Small Rock which 
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had not a ‘Tree on it, bearing from the SW End of 

the Island Pula ‘Timan SWBS dis/t| 2 Leagues the 

Knight Comeing on dark Came two in 26 fa[tho]m Clay & 
good Bottom, but we Saw in the morning the best 

ankering ground is Near the SW End and appears 

a fine bay and good Shelter from y* NE and N° 

Winds — the Land high the Beatch Sandey and the 

Land Covered with weed & Large trees — Immadgen this 

the best Island for wooding & wattering by Ships from 

China bound to Europe — at day light got under way & 

Run a head of our Consort winds Light but as the 

day Came on the winds Incrased — Steered from our plase 
where we ankerd SEBE at 10 Pula Pisang ENE at dist 4 leags 
Noone Pula oare NEBE dist 5 or 6 miles our Consort a 

Long way a Stern or Hull down _ tooke in all Sail & 

Braught two under the M ¥ to the Mast — Latt obs® 

2¢29™ — M*" Shaw Recovered the first Mate better the Carpenter 
and one Seaman Verey Sick — Sounded Ground 28 fa{tho]m —** 


[End of Journal] 


[Front Cover] 
Cours & Dist to be observed gowing through the 
China Seas from Mackaw to Straights Sundey 
or No[rth] Island 


From Grand Laderoon to the Machelsfield SBE — 
dist 120 Leagues — in Latt N° 15450™ — 


From Mackelsfield to Pulo Sepato SWiS_— 150 Leags 
Latt P Sepatto — 10°N°® — 


From Pula Sepatto to Pula Condore SWBW 
— dist 55 Leagues — Latt Pula Condore — 8¢40™N° 


From Pula Condore to Pula Qare SRWiw ‘Timon SSW 


At . mate ; 
dist 130 Leagues — Latt Pula Qare Timon 34N° 


From Pula ‘Timon to P Oare SSE 10 Leagues 
Latt 24g0™N° 


66 The Journal concludes with Empress of China off the lower end of the Malayan peninsula. 
and some fifty miles northeast of Singapore. 
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from Pula ora to the dogar Bank — SBE dist [blank] 
Latt dogar bank — [blank]—” 


| New York News Dispatch |* 
New York, May 12 [1785] 


We have the satisfaction of announcing the arrival of the ship Empress 
of China, captain [John] Green(e), from the EAST-INDIES, at this port, 
yesterday after a voyage of 14 months and 24 days. She sailed from this 
port about the 15th [sic!] of February, 1784, and arrived at Canton in 
August, having touched at the Cape de Verdes—she took her departure 
from China the first of last January, and in return touched at the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence she made her passage here in about two 
months.—The crew during this long voyage have been remarkably 
healthy. The carpenter, who went out in a bad state of health, died on 
the homeward passage.*° 

We learn that captain Green(e) met with polite usage during his stay 
in Canton—the British commodore was the first who saluted his flag 
on his arrival here. 

As the ship has returned with a full cargo, and of such articles as we 
generally import from Europe, a correspondent observes, that it presages 
a future happy period of our being able to dispense with that burden- 
some and unnecessary traffick, which heretofore we have carried with 
Europe—to the great prejudice of our rising empire, and future happy 
prospects of solid greatness; And what whether or not, the ship’s cargo 
be productive of those advantages to the owners, which their merits for 
the undertaking deserve, he conceives it will promote the welfare of the 
United States in general, by inspiring their citizens with emulation to 
equal, if not excel their mercantile rivals. 

Some years ago, when the advantages of trade and navigation were 
better studdied and more valued than they are now, the arrival of a ves- 
sel after so prosperous a voyage, from so distant a part of our globe, 
would be announced by public thanksgiving and ringing of bells!— 
Should not this be our practice now, since Providence is countenancing 
our navigation to this new world? We hope in our next, to be able to give 
our readers a more perfect detail of this important voyage. 

67 This table concludes in about the same position as marked the ending of the journal proper. 


68 The Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, No. 1958, Monday, 16 May 1785. 
69 John Morgan, who died 15 April 1785, and was buried at sea. 
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Notes 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY GUN-FOUNDING 
IN AMERICA 


IN The History of the American Sailing 
Navy, page 88, by Howard I. Chapelle, 
appears this statement: ‘Prior to the 
Revolution the manufacture of cannon 
was unknown in America.’ Also that 

. there was no one available who was 
experienced in the business of cannon 
manufacture.’ 

How, then, can we explain the fact 
that immediately on the outbreak of the 
war, the Colonies began to cast cannon? 
Amazing as our industrial progress may 
have been, it is impossible that our peo- 
ple should have acquired a_ practical 
knowledge of gun-founding overnight. 

‘The fact is that well over seventy iron 
furnaces were in operation at one time 
or another between 1645 and 1774, and 
it is known that some of them had cast 
cannon before 1750. 

Hugh Orr’s gun factory at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, established in 
1738, included a cast iron cannon foun- 
dry a few years later, and Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, furnaces were casting 
small cannon for ships in 1750. These al- 
so cast cannon balls and bombs used at 
the reduction of Louisburg. 

Hope Furnace, established in 1735, 
had cast cannon before the Revolution, 
and continued to do so. It is also on 
record that Paul Revere supervised the 
casting of some cannon at Tillicut Fur- 
nace in 1776, which indicates, I think, a 
prior knowledge of the art. 

In the township of Cumberland, 
Rhode Island, three furnaces had been 
in operation prior to the Revolution, 
and had cast cannon, bombs and balls 
during the French War in 1755. 

The furnace at Lime Rock, Connecti- 
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cut, established before 1740, was pro- 
ducing cannon and ammunition for the 
Continental Army, its owner having fled 
to England at the outbreak of hostilitie S, 
and although guns for the Navy were 
not made here until after the war, still 
experienced workmen must have been 
available for some years earlier. 

There are also numerous advertise- 
ments in newspapers of mid-century, 
one in the Boston Gazette of 13 July 
1741 of an iron foundry stating that 
swivel guns could be supplied. Another 
advertisement of 25 April 1757 lists for 
sale ‘Coohorns,’ swivel guns, ten-inch 
mortars and shells, as well as three, four, 
and six-pound swivel and grape shot. It 
is reasonable to suppose that some of 
these at least were of local manufacture. 

There is no question that our foun- 
dries were unable to furnish the quan- 
tity of cannon needed for our Navy, nor 
were the facilities available for casting 
large pieces of uniform quality, but the 
manufacture of cannon was definitely 
not ‘unknown’ prior to the Revolution, 
and there were at least some experienced 
workmen available. 

WINTHROP PRATT, JR. 


CORRECTION ON Hero IN THE PACIFIC 


IN some notes on early American voy- 
ages to Australia published in THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE for January 1950 I 
listed Hero amongst U nited States ves- 
sels visiting Australia between 1792 and 
1812. I did so on the strength of her in- 
clusion in an official list sent to London 
by Governor Macquarie in 1816. 

Hero was a British, not an American 
vessel. This is clear from the fact that 
the Sydney Gazetle of 11 September 1808 
calls her a ‘letter of marque.’ ‘The Unit- 
ed States Government was not issuing 
letters of marque in 1808. 

Hero reached Sydney on 8 July 1808, 
having left Tahiti on 29 May. She had 
touched at Santa Augo (so named in the 
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Gazette) on the coast of Mexico where a 
boat and ten men, including the first 
and second officer, and the supercargo 
had been seized by the Spaniards. Cap- 
tain Gardner had come to Sydney to 
make good this loss of men. 

On 11 September the Sydney Gazette 
described Hero as ready for sea and 
about to sail for the coast of Peru and 
Chile. She left Sydney on 15 October. 

Hero was one of the many British ves- 
sels, whalers and others, which sailed 
the Pacific under letters of marque dur- 
ing the Anglo-Spanish wars between 
1799 and 1808. The most noted was the 
brig Harrington, under Captain William 
Campbell, which cut one of the King of 
Spain’s warships out of Caldera Bay, 
Chile, in 1804, and sent her to Australia. 
Others were Port-au-Prince, taken by the 
‘Tongans in 1806, Chance of Capetown, 
which visited Sydney in 1801, and whal- 
ers like Betsey, Cornwall, Sally and others. 

Spanish vessels were brought to Syd- 
ney and condemned as prizes by the 
Vice- Admiralty Court. 

Hero’s visit to the west coast of Mexi- 
co recalls the fact that in 1808 there 
were plans for a double British invasion 
of Mexico, with one force coming from 
Sydney to the Pacific coast and one land- 
ing on the other side. It was suggested 
that Arthur Welle sley, later the Duke of 
Wellington, should be in command. 


THOMAS DUNBABIN 


Two DRAWINGS BY BLIGH OF Bounty 


On Tuesday, 31 March 1789, Lieuten- 
ant William Bligh of H.M.S. Bounty 
finished taking aboard ship 1,015 bread- 
fruit plants. ‘These were placed in 774 
pots, 39 tubs and 24 boxes cleverly fitted 
up in the stern of the ship for the long 
voyage from ‘Tahiti to their destination 
in the West Indies, Jamaica. 

After the mutiny, made famous in 
novel and motion picture, Bligh per- 
formed his remarkable feat of sailing an 
open launch across 1,200 leagues of hos- 
tile sea to Timor. Upon his return to 


NOTES 


England he wrote a narrative of his ex- 
periences. 
This work, entitled A Voyage to the 


~ 


South Sea, Undertaken by Command of His 
Majesty, for the Purpose of Conveying the 
Bread-Fruit tree to the West Indies, in Hts 
Mayesty’s Ship The Bounty, Commanded by 
Lieutenant William Bligh. Including an 
Account of the Mutiny on Board the Said 
Ship and the Subsequent Voyage of Part of 
the Crew, in the Ship’s Boat, from Tofoa, 
one of the Friendly Islands, lO Timor, a 
Dutch Settlement in the East Indies. The 
Whole Illustrated with Charts, &c., ap- 
peared in 1792. 

Six plates are listed in the first part 
of the book as accompanying the text. 
The first is titled ‘Head of Lieutenant 
Bligh,’ the second is the ‘Plan and pro- 
file of the deck of the Bounty,’ and the 
others are the ‘Sections of the Bread- 
fruit, ‘Plan of ‘Toahroah harbour,’ 
‘Copy of the draught from which the 
Bounty’s launch was built,’ ‘Chart of 
Islands discovered from the launch,’ 
‘Chart of the N E coast of New Hol- 
land,’ and the ‘Chart of the track of the 
launch from Tofoa to Timor.’ 

The original drawing of the 
engraving, the ‘Plan and profile of the 
deck of the Bounty,’ has been found 
among the Sir Joseph Banks collection 
of manuscripts in the Sutro Branch of 
the California State Library, at San 
Francisco. It was Banks who appointed 
Bligh to his command of Bounty in 1787. 

Bligh’s draughtsmanship was excel- 
lent as he executed the plan in black, 
red and green ink—the latter used to 
show the waterline in the side view of 
Bounty’s stern. The title is written in 
Bligh’s hand, with the word ‘profile’ 
crossed out and replaced by ‘section.’ 
‘This change was not heeded in the vol- 
ume’s List of the Plates where the title 
of the plate still reads ‘Plan and pro- 
file... .’ In addition to the title 
Section of the Bounty Arm’d Transport, 
shewing the manner of fitting and stow- 
ing the Pots, for receiving the Bread- 
fruit plants—,’ Bligh has written in, and 


second 
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then crossed out, ‘Navy Office 10th June 
1788.’ 

Another original drawing by Bligh 
has been discovered in the Sutro Li- 
brary. This item is titled ‘A Geometri- 
cal Plan of the Bread-Fruit Shed at Ota- 
heite.’ Below the diagram of the long 
shed is the following explanatory leg- 
end: “The above Shed, which was made 
principally of Bambo Poles, was occa- 
sionally covered with Cocoa Branches 
weaved into Plats, as the strength of the 
Sun made it necessary, and as the Plants 
could bear being exposed to the Air.’ 

The plan, done in red and black ink, 
attempts to be three dimensional and is 
in a scale of one inch to five feet. Signed 
by Wm. Bligh, it did not appear in his 
1792 edition of the Bounty narrative and 
was perhaps destined for a later edition 
or another book which Bligh never fin- 
ished, since the date 1795 appears in the 
bottom right-hand corner. 


RICHARD H. DILLON 


GrorGE WATSON’s Diagram of 
Navigation 


IN 1822 Watson of Belfast, 
Maine, and Boston published by sub- 
scription a Diagram of Navigation, a de- 
vice for the graphical solution of cer- 
tain navigation problems. Watson’s con- 
aeetion prob: ibly never attained wide 
usage, but it is not without interest due 
to its original features and high degree 
olf accuracy. 


Ger 1 ec 


Numerous personal papers and doc- 
uments belonging to Watson are in the 
private collection of H. Armour Smith. 
\ native of Belfast, Watson spent the 

eater part of his life in Boston where 
he and Andrew Leach, his father-in-law, 
had the firm of Leach and Watson, ‘im- 
porters and sellers of all kinds of fash- 
ionable goods.’ Watson was widely trav- 
eled and held numerous offices. His Eu- 
ropean journey in 1794-1795 may be 
traced by his Siadl of Occurrences and 
Observations During a Voyage to Cadiz in 
the Schooner Jane, Thomas Cobb, Master, 
by a Spanish passport dated 27 October 


/ 


794 and signed by D. Joaquin de Fons- 
Zouk y Onde ‘ano, Governor of Cadiz, 
and by a second passport dated 29 June 

795 and signed by William Allen 
Deane, ‘Chargé des Affaires des Etats 
Unis de l’Amérique prés sa Majeste Bri- 
tanique.’ Watson seems to have been a 
prominent citizen to judge from the var- 
ious invitations to official functions 
which he received. In 1800 he was com- 
missioned ‘Captain in the Company of 
Independent Cadets in the First Divi- 
sion of Militia of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts’ by Governor Caleb 
Strong. This commission Watson re- 
signed in 1804 because he was about ‘to 
embark to a distant part of the United 
States.’ In 1810 he was made Justice of 
the Peace for Hancock County and in 
1815 Governor Strong appointed him 
sheriff for the same county. The volu- 
minous personal correspondence of 
Watson and the members of his family 
give an interesting account of life in Bel- 
fast and Maine during the first half of 
the last century. 

Watson’s Diagram may well be de- 

scribed in his own words: 
The Diagram of Navigation is a geometrical 
canon of sines, tangents, and secants correspond- 
ing to any given radius. It is in the form of a 
Quadrant; or quarter circle and exhibits a series 
of right-angled plane triangles, whose sides and 
angles are measured by marginal figures. 

The Diagram and accompanying book 
of instructions were published in Bel- 
fast, Maine, in 1822. The Library of the 
Essex Institute at Salem, Massachusetts, 
has the only known copy of the book of 
instructions, and the writers are indebt- 
ed to the Essex Institute for permission 
to use this copy.? In the collection of 
Watson’s papers there is an incomplete 
copy of the Diagram and two copyright 

1 George Watson, Description and Use of a 
Diagram of Navigation by which All Problems 
in Plane, Traverse, Parallel, Middle Latitude 
and Mercator Sailing may be instantly and ac- 
curately resolved. Adapted to the capacity of all 
who know the use of Figures. Designed as an easy 
Introduction, by sensible Demonstration, to the 
Principles, and Practice of Navigation. With a 


Diagram Engraved (Belfast, Maine: Fellows & 
Simpson, 1822). 
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notices, one dated 3 April 1822 and 
signed by John Mussey, Jr., Clerk of the 
District Court of Maine, and a second 
dated 27 December 1822 and signed by 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of the 
Department of State. 

‘The Diagram is an accurate and beau- 
tiful piece of engraving; Figure 1 shows 
only the major graduations of the orig- 


inal. The entire Diagram is a quadrant 
of a circle of radius twenty-five inches. 
The linear scales which Watson calls 


the equator and meridian scales are twen- 
ty-two inches in length and are gradu- 
ated in units from zero to three hundred. 
There are four angle scales: course in 
points, graduated to quarter points, 
course and latitude graduated to tenths 
of a degree, and expanded latitude, al- 
so graduated to tenths of a degree. The 
Diagram is fitted with a movable index 
arm so that, for any position of this in- 
dex, two right triangles, OBA and OAF 


Wervd /2n 





fovetor 


Diagram 


are formed (Figure 1). The index 1s 
graduated like the equator and meridi- 
an scales and carries a vernier so that 
angles on the course and latitude scales 
may be read or set to the nearest min- 
ute. 

The various sailings are solved graph- 
ically by using the right triangles OBA 
and OAF. T he customary abbre viations 


Fig. 1—The 


NOTES 


are used in the following description of 
Watson’s methods: latitude, L.; differ- 
ence of latitude, DL.; middle latitude, 
Lm.; difference of longitude, DLo.; dis- 
tance run, Dist.; departure, Dep.; course 
angle, C.; difference of meridional parts, 


m. 
Plane sailing is solved by triangle 
OBA, where OB = DL., OA a BA 
OF = Dep., and angle BOA That 


is, if the index Is set to the course angle 
on the course scale and the distance is 
fixed on the graduated index arm, then 
the Dep. and DL. may be read on the 
equator and meridian scales. Similarly 
the course and Dist. may be found from 
the Dep. and DL. The formula for par- 
allel sailing Dep./DLo. = cos L., is ex- 
hibited by “triangle OAF, where OA = 
DLo., OF - Dep., and angle AOF = L. 

The solution of middle latitude sail- 
ing involves two settings and is, of 
course, essentially a combination of 
plane and parallel sailing. For exam- 
ple, to find the course and distance be- 
tween two given points by middle lati- 
tude sailing, set the index to the middle 
latitude on the latitude scale, then, 

Dep./DLo. = OF/OA = cos Lm. 
Reset the index so that OB = DL., and 
OF = Dep., and the Dist. is given by OA 
and angle BOA = C. 

The purpose of the expanded latitude 
scale is to determine graphically the 
meridional parts in degrees for any giv- 
en latitude, so that Mercator s: Liling may 
be solved without using a table of 
meridional parts. When the index is set 
to any latitude on the expanded scale 
the corresponding meridional parts in 
degrees may be read on the latitude 
scale. For example, to find the meridi- 
onal parts for 33° set the index to 33 
on the expanded scale and read 34°.8 on 
the latitude scale; the meridional parts 
in minutes for 33° equal 34.8 times 60 
or 2088. Mercator sailing is solved by 
two triangles as shown in Figure 2. Wat- 
son explains: 

It is not necessary to reduce the expanded Lati- 
tude into meridional parts; for the difference of 


at- 


ati- 
» of 
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expanded Latitude taken in the Meridian, will 
intersect the Difference of longitude on the 
Equator, and give the Course, and the proper 
Difference of Latitude will give the Distance. 





Fig. 2—Mercator Sailing 


Watson discusses the similarity be- 
tween his Diagram and the Quartier de 
Réduction of Etienne Bézout. 


In regard to the Diagram of Navigation it may 
not be improper to say, it is my Own invention. 
That any similar scheme had been used or pro- 
jected, I had no knowledge till I exhibited, in 
1820, a manuscript of the ‘Diagram to a learned 
friend, the Hon. John Davis, LL.D, Judge of 
the U. S. District Court in Mass., who first made 
me acquainted with the Quartier de Réduction 
as described and explained by Bézout, in his 
Traité de Navigation.2 The Diagram of Navi- 
gation and the Quartier de Réduction are pro- 
jected on the same geometrical principles. ‘he 
arrangement of these principles is however es- 
sentially different in the two instruments. 


s¢zout’s Quartier does not have an in- 
dex arm so that the length OA must be 
determined on a series of concentric 
arcs or interpolated between two of these 
arcs. Meridional parts on the Quartie 
are determined from a linear scale in- 
stead of an arc as in the Diagram. Course 
angles and latitudes on the Quartier 


2 Etienne Bézout, Suite du Cours de Mathé- 
matiques a usage Des Gardes du Pavillon et 
de la Marine contenant Le Traité de Naviga- 
tion (Paris, 1781), VI. 


may be read to a fifth of a degree by a 
diagonal scale. The Citoyen Reboul in 
his commentary on the work of Bézout 
says that the Quartier was more widely 
used than other graphic devices, but 
adds, with a conservatism more natural 
to navigators than to his own time, that 
the young navigator should adhere to 
the methods of calculation.? Watson 
seems justified in his statement that 
‘those acquainted with the Quartier de 
Réduction will find its deficiencies sup- 
plied by the Diagram.’ 

Watson announced the publication 
of his book and Diagram in a prospectus 
dated March 1822. The prospectus con- 
tains the following letter of Captain 
Hutson Bishop: 


I hereby certify that on a voyage from Belfast 
to the Havanna, & from there to Boston in 1821, 
I used a Diagram of Navigation furnished me 
by George Watson, Esq. of Belfast which I found 
very correct & convenient in making up the 
Ship’s Reckoning expeditiously and accurately. 
—And for its Simplicity & Accuracy for Practical 
Use I confidently recommend it to the Attention 
of All Mariners—& particularly for the Young 
Navigator.—Boston 4 March 1822. 


There is little evidence, however, that 
the Diagram had wide usage; it is not 
mentioned in the various editions of 
Bowditch. One may wonder why such 
devices as the plane scale and Gunter’s 
scale were so long given prominence in 
navigation treatises in preference to 
others of equal merit. Watson’s Dia- 
gram was accurate and simple and pos- 
sessed the undoubted pedagogical ad- 
vantage of relating all the formulas to 
right triangles which were clearly shown 
on the Diagram itself. In this respect 
Watson anticipated the modern tend- 
ency of using visual aids to clarify ab- 
stract principles. 

H. ARMOUR SMITH 
A. DAY BRADLEY 


3 Antoine Reboul, Notes et Additions aux 
trois Premiéres Sections du Freie de Naviga- 
tion de Bézout (Paris, 1804), p. 321. 
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Contemporary reports of Confederate 
Privateers in The Charleston Mercury, 
1861. 

"THE WAR ON THE SEAS [THE Bric 
Jefferson Davis}! 


Our community heard, with deepe st re- 
gret, on S turd: ry, that the privateer 
Jeff. Davis, in trying to make the port of 
St. Augustine, Fla., had struck on the 
bar and was lost. It was a matter of con- 
gratulation, however, that every man of 
her gallant crew was saved. Mr. Felix C. 
Dutriuex, one of the wrecked privateers- 
men, arrived in Charleston yesterday, 
and from him our re porter has obtained 
the following interesting narrative of 
the cruise of the Jeff. Davis: 

On Friday night, June 28, after the 
crew had participated in the celebration 
of that day ever to be remembered by 
South Carolina in connection with the 
memorial battle and history of Fort 
Moultrie, the Jeff. Davis, fully equipped 
for a long sea voyage, and manned by as 
spirited “and gall int a crew as ever 
braved the dangers of fire and water, set 
sail from the harbor of Charleston; and 
notwithstanding the very efficient block- 
ade of Abraham I, was by d: iylight of the 
2gth out to sea, though the Jeff. Davis 
passed sufficiently near to see the block- 
ading squadron exch: inging signals. 

On the following day the lookout at 
the mast head discovered two sails ahead, 


1 Reprinted from The Charleston Mercury, 
Monday, 26 August 1861, p. 1, col. 4. Jeff. Davis 
is described as follows: Fitted out Charleston, 
S. C., commissioned 18 June 1861; full rigged 
brig; 187 tons; 10 ft. 6 in. draft; battery on 13 
July 1861 of two 32-pounders, two 24-pounders, 
and one long 18-pounder pivot gun. Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in 
the War of the Rebellion, 2nd ser., I, 257. Wil- 
liam M. Robinson, The Confederate Privateers, 
p- 61, states the guns were cast in 1801. 


but owing to some disarrangement of 
the foretopmast ge aring, they were not 
pursued. On the evening of the same d: Ly 
a large vessel of doubtful nationality 
was seen, but supposing her French, no 
demonstration was made to arrest her. 

On the Fourth of July, a salute, in 
honor of the Confederate Flag, was 
fired, after which, all hands, by order of 
Capt. Coxetter, ‘spliced the main brace.’ 
In the evening, a sail was discovered on 
the lee bow. On approaching this vessel 
a gun was fired, which caused her to 
heave to. On examination of her papers, 
she was found to be the brig Grace 
Worthington, sailing under English col- 
ors. She was let pass. A brig from Balti- 
more was also allowed to pass on the 
same day.? 

On Saturday, July 6, a sail was de- 
scried. The Jeff. Davis hoisted French col- 
ors, which brought the sail towards her. 
The Captain of the unknown vessel, 
thinking the Jeff. wanted the longitude, 
came ¢ Jose by, and was in the act of giv- 
ing the longitude, when ‘Long Tom,’ 
from Capt. Coxetter, changed the ap- 
pearance of matters, and brought the 
John Welsh to. (The John Welsh, with her 
cargo of sugar, has since safely arrived.) 
The John Welsh was bound from Trini- 
dad to Falmouth for orders. 

The next vessel captured was the En- 
chantress, which was subsequently re¢ ap- 
tured by the blockaders.* 

On Sunday, after divine service, a sail 
was descried astern. At noon, the vessel 
was within range of ‘Long Tom,’ which 
caused her to heave to. This vessel 
proved to be the S. J. Waring, Capt. 
Smith, New York to Monteveido [sc]. 
(This vessel, it will be recollected, was 


2 Border state vessels were allowed to go free 
early in the war. Even as late as 1864 certain 
vessels belonging to known Southern sympa- 
thizers were given freedom. 

3 By U. S. S. Albatross. A. F. Warburton, 
Full Report of the Trial of William Smith for 
Piracy, as one of the Crew of the Confederate Pri- 
vateer, the Jeff. Davis. 
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also recaptured.)* On the following 
Tuesday, at three, a.m., a sail was dis- 
covered, which proved to be ‘a Blue 
Nose Yankee’ not worth powder. He was 
let pass. ‘The same morning another ves- 
sel was discovered. The Jeff. Davis gave 
chase until noon, when she was over- 
hauled. This vessel proved to be the 
ship Mary Goodwell; but, as the Captain 
had his wife on board, the gallant Capt. 
Coxetter at once determined, that the 
Mary Goodwell, in consideration of her 
fair passenger, should go scott free, and 
this decision met with a hearty response 
from all the crew. As the Jeff. Davis, 
however, had more prisoners on board 
than was desirable, a transfer of the pris- 
oners to the Mary Goodwell was decided 
upon, and a portion of the prisoners 
were transferred to her. Another sail 
hove in sight. Chase was immediately 
given. This vessel was the [brig Mary 
E.| Thompson, from Searsport, Me. 
bound to Antigua, with lumber. Not be- 
ing worth the capture, the balance of 
Capt. Coxetter’s prisoners were placed 
on board of her, on condition that she 
would pursue her voyage to Antigua. 

After this, several French vessels were 
seen, but the next capture was the Al- 
varado, which was subsequently lost get- 
ting to port.® 

A California bark from St. Thomas, 
bound for Cork, having on board the 
cargo of a British vessel which was cast 
away, was next hailed and allowed to 
pass. 

The Jeff. Davis put into [San Juan, | 
Porto Rico on July 25, and sailed again 


4 The prisoners rose on the prize crew and re 
captured the schooner. By a passenger of the 
Waring, Rebel Pirates’ Fatal Prize 

5 This vessel broke faith with her captors and 
went into Portland, Me., and spread the alarm. 
Mary Goodwell also immediately returned to a 
Northern port. After these captures, Jeff Davis, 
which was now off Narragansett Shoals, turned 
southward to the West Indies. Robinson, op. cit., 
69-71. 

6 Chased ashore and burned by U. S. sloop 
Jamestown near the entrance of the St. Mary’s 
River, the prize crew escaping. Official Records, 


ist ser., I, 56-57. 


on the 26th after receiving a supply of 
water and provisions. 

After leaving the port of Porto Rico, 
the Jeff. Davis boarded the schr. Wind- 
ward, with salt from Turk’s Island to 
Holmes’ Hole. While thinking what dis- 
position should be made of the Wind- 
ward, her fate was decided by the appear- 
ance of another sail in the horizon. The 
schooner was reluctantly allowed to de- 
part, while chase was immediately made 
for the distant vessel. This vessel was 
brought to when within range of ‘Long 
Tom,’ and proved to be the Santa Clara, 
the arrival of which we have already an- 
nounced.? The Captain of the Santa 
Clara said that he had heard of the Jeff. 
Davis at Porto Rico, and was sailing to 
the northward to keep clear of her. The 
Windward was subseque ntly overhauled, 
and all the prisoners put on board. 

On Sunday, August 11th, the Jeff. Da- 
vis descried a large vessel, which, by a 
permit from the celebrated ‘Long 
Tom,’ was discovered to be the ship 
John Carver, Capt. Edge, of Bath, Maine. 
Capt. Edge produced no papers; he said 
he was loaded with coal for the Gulf. It 
was alterwards discovered, however, that 
she was loaded with arms and provisions 
for the blockading squadron. After 
transferring the crew to the Jeff. Davis, 
and removing . it ~~ isions and arms 
were necessary, Capt. Coxetter had the 
John Carver scuttled and set on fire fore 
and aft. This was at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and at four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning the crew of the Jeff. 
Davis saw the fated John Carver go down. 

Capt. Coxetter now made sail for the 
Florida coast. On Friday evening, the 
16th instant, he was off St. Augustine, 
but the wind having increased to half a 
gale, he could not venture in. He re- 
mained outside the bar the whole of Sat- 
urday without observing any of Lin- 
coln’s fleet. On Sunday morning at half- 
past six; while trying to cross “the bar, 
the Jeff. Davis struck, and though every 


7 Brought into Savannah and condemned. 
Robinson, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
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possible exertion was made to relieve her 
by throwing the heavy guns overboard, 
yet the noble vessel, after her perilous 
voyage, and the running of innumerable 
blockades, became a total wreck. All the 
small arms and clothing of the crew, 
with many valuable sundries, were, how- 
ever, saved. 

On the arrival of the brave but un- 
fortunate crew in St. Augustine, They 
were received with a kindness they can 
never forget. The town bells rang out a 
joyous welcome, and the people vied 
with each other in their courtesies to the 
shipwrecked ones. Thanks to the noble 
hospitality of the Floridians, the men 
soon recovered from their fatigue. They 
are expected to arrive in Ch: arleston on 
Wednesday next. The name of the pri- 
vateer Jeff. Davis has become a word of 
terror to the Yankees. The number of 
her prizes and the amount of merchan- 
dise which she captured, have no paral- 
lel since the days of the Saucy Jack.® 

We propose that a suitable evidence 
of the appreciation of our citizens be 
procured for the bold Capt. Coxetter, to 
be presented to him on his return. A list 
for such object may be found at this of- 
fice.® 


The Wreck of the Privateer Jeff. Davis'® 


To the Editor of the Charleston Mercury: 

Permit us, through your columns, to 
return our grateful th: inks to the citizens 
of St. Augustine, for their attentions to 
us during our stay in that ple ace, after 
the wreck of the bri ig Jeff. Davis. As soon 
as the brig struck, and her perilous con- 
dition became known, a number of boats 
were sent alongside, which rendered us 
great assistance. On shore, the ladies 
threw open their dwellings, spread ta- 
bles groaning with every de scription of 
food, and quantities of delicious fruits. 
It was enough for them to know we be- 

8 A famous Charleston privateer of the 
of 1812 


9 He was presented with a massive gold watch 
and fob. 

10 The Charleston 
gust 1861, p. 1, col. 6 


War 


Mercury, Friday, go Au- 
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longed to the ‘bold Privateer,’ and 
welcome was at hand. It may not be de- 
sirable to the generous friends of our 
shipwrecked boys in St. Augustine, 
that their names should be trumpeted 
abroad, but we feel it necessary to show 
the world these beautiful examples of 
charity and goodness so rarely met now- 
a-days. Mrs. Gibbes, Mrs. Mason, and 
other ladies whose names we forget, were 
untiring in their efforts to make us com- 
fortable, even do us honor. The Rev. E. 
T. Williams was also a prominent min- 
ister to our wants, and left nothing un- 
done that could contribute to our com- 
fort and happiness. Nowhere else than 
St. Augustine, have we received such 
Kindness. 
Jno. G. Perry 
And others of the brig Jeff. Davis. 


Contributed by George F. Haugh. 


Contemporary reports of Confederate 
Privateers in The Charleston Mercury, 
1861. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PRIVATEER Dixie— 
HISTORY OF HER EXPLOITS ON THE 
HIGH SEAs! 


Tue thunders of a Confederate salute in 
our harbor yesterday morning set all the 
town agog with curiosity. A general rush 
to wharfs resulted in the ascertainment 
of the fact that the gay little privateer 
Dixie,? safe from the perils of fire and 
water and Yankee cruisers, was again 
under the guns of Castle Pinkney. We 
are indebted to the courtesy of Capt. 

1From The Charleston 
1861, p. 2, col. 1 

2William M. 
Privateers, p. 89. 
chant schooner 
bought by 


Mercury, 28 August 


Robinson, The Confederate 
g, states that Dixie was a mer- 
built in Baltimore in 1856 and 
stock company for privateering. 
She is described as a schooner of 110 tons, with 
3 guns and carrying 35 men. Commission issued 
26 June 1861. She was fitted out at Charleston 
and after this cruise became the blockade run- 
ner Kate Hale and later Success. She was cap- 
tured by the U. S. S. Ke State off George- 
town, S. C., on 15 April 1862. Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion, ist ser., I, 251. 
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Moore, the gallant and enterprising 
Captain, for such an interesting account 
of the adventures of the cruise. 

The Dixie weighed anchor in Charles- 
ton harbor on the igth of July. On the 
following day, aided by a stiff breeze, she 
succeeded in getting out safely to sea. By 
what channel her exit was acc omplished, 
we leave to the serene contemplation of 
the ’cute blockaders, who permitted the 
saucy little craft to slip through their 
fingers. ‘The privateer pursued a south- 

easterly course, without any incident of 
special moment until Tue sday, the egrd 
ult. At an early hour on that day Capt. 
Moore made a sail upon the lee quarter, 
and tacking ship soon overhauled her. 
A gun fired across the bow of the stran- 
ger speedily brought her to. The captain 
was ordered to come on board the Dixie, 
and his papers showed his vessel to be 
the bark Glen, of Portland, Me., bound 
to Fort Jefferson, ‘Tortugas, with a cargo 
of coal. Without any further ceremony 
the Yankee skipper was informed of the 
business of his captors, and made pris- 
oner. A prize crew was put aboard the 
Glen who didn’t take her to Fort Jeffer- 
son, and the Dixie went on her way re- 
joicing. On Thursday, the 25th, the 
schooner Mary Alice, of New Verk. from 
the West Indies, with a cargo of sugar, 
bound for New York, hove in sight. A 
messenger from Long Tom explained 
the meaning of the stars and bars, and 
the Mary Alice was soon a prize. (As our 
readers know, she was afterwards recap- 
tured by the blockaders.)* On the 27th 
two sail were for a short time in sight, 
but a heavy squall came up, accompan- 
ied by a wate spout, which passed close 
ahead of the privateer; and, when this 
subsided, the vessels had disappeared. 
On Monday, the 29th, two sail were 
again descried, but the Dixie was unable 
to come up with them. On the goth, the 
hermaphrodite brig Robert R. Kirkland, 

3 Recaptured by U. S. frigate Wabash, Cap- 
tain Samuel Mercer, on 3 August 1861 at 11 A.M. 
after a long chase and ordered to New York. 
The report states Mary Alice was captured by 
Dixie in Lat. 29° N., Long. 77° 10’. Official Ree 
ords, ist ser., VI, ¢ 


of Baltimore, loaded with salt, con- 
signed to a firm in that city, was spoken. 
She was, of course, permitted to pass. 
The captain of the brig, however, was 
induced to take on board the cook of the 
Glen, the prisoners aboard the Dixie hav- 
ing become more numerous than was de- 
sirable. On the evening of the gist, no 
less than nine sail were visible. About 
sundown the Dixie gave chase to one of 
these vessels, which, from information 
obtained from one of the prisoners, was 
believed to be the bark Albertina, armed 
with two rifled cannon. Two of the guns 
of the privateer were loaded with grape 
and canister, and when the stranger was 
sufficiently near a shot was fired across 
her bow, which had the desired effect of 
bringing her to. She proved to be the 
bark Rowena, of Philadelphia, from La 
Guayra, with coffee for Philadelphia. 
The Rowena, as well as her coffee, was of 
course duly “bagged.” But, inasmuch as 
her crew numbered thirteen, besides 
four passengers, Capt. Moore deemed it 
prudent to go aboard of her himself as 
prize master, taking with him several of 
the prisoners and leaving on board the 
Dixie a crew of four men under com- 
mand of Lieut. L. D. Benton, with the 
remainder of the prisoners. The priva- 
teer being now in latitude go deg. 38 
min., longitude 76 deg. 25 min., and 
with the bark Rowena in her wake, was 
headed west. On the ed of August she 
made a strange steamer, but managed to 
elude her. On Sunday, the 4th of Au- 
cust, before daylight, a vessel’s light was 
discovered to the eastward, but the Dixie 
kept shy of her. Shortly after daybreak a 
steamer was plainly seen in the same di- 
rection. For a while she gave chase to 
the Dixie, but Lieut. Benton finding him- 
self off a well known and convenient har- 

bor of our coast, now a port of entry, de- 

cided to run without delay. The steamer 
finding her chase ineffectual hauled off 
to the southward. 

The subsequent adventures of the gal- 
lant little craft are not of a nature to in- 
terest our readers. Suffice to say she did 
not again venture far out from shore, 
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but passed through the “efficient” block- 

ade, and with guns booming and colors 

flying yesterday forenoon, startled from 

their gravity the quiet people of this 
“nest of rebellion.” 


Contributed by George F. Haugh 


Contemporary reports of Confederate 
Privateers in The Charleston Mercury, 
1861. 

CRUISE OF THE STEAMER Gordon! 
THE armed steamer Gordon, Capt. Thos. 
[J.] Lockwood, reached this port yester- 
day after a cruise of six weeks. We are in- 
debted to her obliging commander for 
the following memoranda relating to 
her voyage: Left this port on the morn- 
ng of the 1 17th July, and after passing 

Cape Romain was chased by a U. S. 
steamer which fired one gun, but it fell 
short, and we got safely into a port of 

North (¢ ‘arolina, where a supply of fuel 

was taken in. July 26, at 7 a.m., made a 

sail, which on reaching proved to be the 

brig Wm. McGilvery, of Bangor (Me.) 
from Cardenas for Boston, with a cargo 

of 337 hhds. and 27 tierces of molasses; a 

prize crew was placed on board, and she 

was taken into Hatteras Inlet.? July 28, 


1 Reprinted from The Charleston Mercury, 
Saturday, 31 August 1861, p. 2, col. 1. The Of- 
ficial Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 2nd ser., I, 
269, describe the vessel as follows: Original 
name, Carolina; side wheel, iron steamer; fitted 
out and commissioned at Charleston, 15 July 
1861; length 175 feet; tonnage 500; battery 28 
July 1861 consisted of three guns, changed 16 
August 1861 to two 62-pounders and two 32- 
pounders, carried 50 men. After her cruise she 
was chartered to the government for harbor 
work. Later, under the name of Theodora, she 
carried Mason and Slidell through the block- 
ade to Cardenas, Cuba. Her name was again 
changed to Nassau, and she was captured as a 
blockade runner, 28 May 1862, with a cargo of 
arms and ammunition by the U. S. S. State of 
Georgia oft a Boe N. C. Official Records, 
ist ser., VII, 493. Her condemnation may be fol- 
lowed in cena Blatchford, Reports of Cases in 
Prize, argued and determined in the Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York. 1861-'65. 

2 The arrival of what is apparently this ves- 
sel is reported as 25 July in Official Records, 1st 
ser., VI, 713. 


a vessel hove in sight, and nearing her 
we fired a gun across her bow, when she 
hove to, and was found to be the schoon- 
er Protector, of Philadelphia, from Ma- 
tanzas for Philadelphia, with a cargo of 
fruit; she was taken in tow and carried 
into Hatteras Inlet. July 30, near Cape 
Lookout, made a U. S. steamer about 10 
miles off, which was soon discovered to 
be making towards us, but she was left 
out of sight in a few hours. Went _ 
Beautort (N. C.) July 30—left August 2 

and arrived at Hatteras Inlet. A Unite dj 
States man-of-war appeared off the har- 
bor, and fired one gun. Next day went 
to sea, and boarded the schooner Pris- 
cilla, of and for Baltimore, from Cura- 
coa, with a cargo of salt. Same day spoke 
the brig Robert Kirkland, of and for Bal- 
timore, from Turks Island. August 4th 
left Ocracocke Bar, and at 6 a.m. made 
two sails on the starboard bow—one a 
brig and the other a schooner. A steamer 
which came out of Hatteras Inlet stood 
towards the brig, and took her in tow.’ 
When the Gordon captured the schooner, 
which was found to be the Henry Nutt, 
Baker master, from Key West, for Phila- 
delphia, she had on board a cargo of log- 
wood and mahogany—placed a prize 
crew on board, and took her into Hat- 
teras Inlet. Same day captured the 
schooner Sea Witch, of and for New York, 
from Barncoa, Cuba, with a cargo of 
fruit, which was towed safely into har- 
bor. August 6th, saw a brig off Hatteras 
Inlet, and was preparing to chase her, 
when a U.S. war vessel hove in sight. On 
the 8th inst. started after a schooner, but 
she was soon discovered to be under con- 
voy of a man-ol-war, when we put about. 
From the gth to the 27th inst. the ¢ 
was much of the time at sea, but saw 
nothing that could be made a prize of. 
On the 17th inst., off Moorhead city, 
spoke the Br. schooner Peel, from the 
West Indies for Newbern. Same day, off 
Cape Lookout, spoke the Br. schooner 
Lone Star, of Halifax, for Baltimore; in 


rordon 


3C. S. S. Winslow. There was quite a fleet 
of public and private vessels operating from 
Hatteras at this time. 
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the afternoon put into Hatteras Inlet. 
On the 25th inst. made a sail, which, on 
nearing how. was discovered to be a U.S. 
frigate; and in the afternoon the Gordon 
returned to Hatteras Inlet. On the 26th 
inst. went to sea at 5 a.m., and spoke the 
Br. schooner Equator, from Nassau for 
New York. On the 27th inst., soon after 
taking in a supply of fuel at Hatteras 
harbor, discovered about ten sail of ves- 
sels in the offing, supposed to be U. S. 
vessels of war; seven of them were steam- 
ers and three sailing vessels—stood south 
for Ocracocke, where we put in and 
landed several persons. Started immedi- 
ately for Beaufort, but it was too dark to 
cross the bar when it was reached, and 
we were compelled to run for New Inlet, 
where we crossed and arrived safely at 
Wilmington. Left Smithville at 5 a.m., 

on Friday, and reached this port on the 
afternoon of the same day. When off 
Bull, saw a large U. S. steamer with a 
walking beam, steering northeast, and 
off this bar found two vessels, not keep- 
ing up the blockade—at least they were 
unable to keep out the Gordon.* Captain 
Lockwood deserves great credit for the 
skill and good judgement which has 
characterised his management of the 
steamer, he having successfully run the 
blockade at several ports and frequent- 
ly been chased by war steamers. Mr. 
Lockhart, the Chief Engineer of the Gor- 
don, it is unnecessary to say, stands at the 
head of his business and can make a 
steam engine do almost anything. 


Contributed by George F. Haugh. 


"THE VOYAGE OF Experiment; 
A LETTER OF W. HUNTER 


THE 300-ton snow Captain Cook, com- 
manded by Captain Laurie (or Lowrie), 
= Experiment, a 100-ton snow under 
Captain Guise, sailed from Bombay at 
the beginning of 1786. In June they 


4*Marine News. Arrived August 30. Confed- 
erate steamer Gordon, Lockwood, Wilmington 
(N. C.) To F T Porcher.’ The Charleston Mer 


cury, Saturday, 31 August 1861, p. 4, col. 5. 


~~ 
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reached King George’s Sound, or Noot- 
ka Sound, on Vancouver Island, where 
they procured 604 sea-otter skins. 

After discovering Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, they proceeded to Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound, from that point sailing to 
Macao where their cargoes were sold on 
the Canton market. On 14 April 1787 
the otter skins were sold, averaging four 
dollars apiece or $24,000 for the whole 
cargo. 

W. Hunter, serving on Experiment, 
wrote an account of the voyage in a let- 
ter which has come to light in the Sir 
Joseph Banks collection of manuscripts, 
now located in the Sutro Branch of the 
California State Library in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

The age-browned ink and the late 
eighteenth-century grammar and syntax 
provides us with a laconic account of 
the historic voyage. As far as is known, 
this manuscript letter has not before ap- 
peared in print and is a welcome addi- 
tion to the great fund of material on the 
maritime history of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


Dear Sir 

In December we left Bombay & went to 
Bateive, in the Streights of Sunda we unfortu- 
nately ran aground, after Lightning the Vessel 
we got off without receiving any damage we 
lay there but a very few days being a very un- 
healthy climate, in Feb. 9 we proceeded on our 
voyage through the Streights of Mecassar where 
both ships ran aground on the 16th we thought 
we saw 4 large Proes in shore upon which we 
got all ready in case of being attackd & the 
Captain Cook took the Lead for the night be- 
ing the Largest ship at 10 p.m. the Captain 
Cook Fird a gun which we immediately sup 
posd was attackd calld all hands to Quarters 
and bore up for her a little after she fird an- 
other gun From the irregularity of the Fire we 
supposed some accident had happend to them, 
still standing toward her she fird a shot cleer 
of us upon which we hauld our wind on the 
Starboard Tack & tryd for soundings when we 
found g fathom water before our anchor was 
let go we were in 4 fathom a strong Current & 
Tide Ebbing set us upon our anchor which 
struck her severely several times, tryd to heave 
the anchor up but found the Cable cut between 
the ships bottom & the anchor, sounded the well 
* found 2 feet water in the hold the Captain 
went on board the Captain Cook to acquaint 
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the Commodore of our situation which we 
thought very desperate having then 4 feet 6 
inches water in the hold & gaining on us with 
both pumps going sent our boat to assist the 
Captain Cook as we did not think it would be 
possible to keep our Vessel afloat When she 
came off the ground, this bank is about 2 miles 
of the shore at the mouth of a large river on 
the N.E. side of the Island of Borneo in the 
morning the tide rising hoisted our topsails & 
Floated off the bank got a Fothring sail under 
her which enabled us to keep free & stood in 
shore we were happy to see the Captain Cook 
following us having got off without receiving 
any damage being in doubt whether we should 
be able to repair our ship fit for going to sea 
came to anchor close in shore the boats were 
sent to reconnoitre for a place to heave the ship 
down she returned with very favorable ac- 
counts, their being no inhabitants in the place 
& that we could land our store with safety on 
the 22nd we began to land our stores & unrig 
the ship on the 28th. hauld the ship close in 
shore & got the tackles ready for heaving & 
we hove her keel out within three feet of which 
we found g holes in her bottom by striking on 
the bell of the anchor as the place where we 
hove down is entirely open to the sea the Car- 
penter agreed with the Captains that Plugging 
the holes would be perfectly safe till we ar- 
rivd at Macao putting a plank would be a work 
of 3 or 4 days. Capt. Laurie & some of his offi- 
cers went to explore the coast in their Cruise 
they found a piece of a canoe & several other 
strong indications that the natives visit this 
— of the Island some part of the year, the 

Carpenters having finished hauld off the bank 
got all our stores in. on the 7th March we put 
to sea in Company with the C. Cook this bay 

was named hard Labor by the people, we made 
the Sulphur Islands the only Land we saw after 
leaving Celebes & on the 27 June we arrivd in 
Nootka Sound we were some days there before 
found out Ship Cove & when we did it was not 
thought a proper place for the ships, after ex- 
amining the harbor on the N.W. side of the 
Sound the Ships anchord there & Lay till July 
27. we found the people answer Capt Cooks 
description of them so accurately that I shall 
say nothing of them except to clear the doubt 
that they are cannibals we have reason to sup- 
pose it is only their enemies they eat for we 
found some bodies deposited in a basket laying 
on the ground coverd with leaves they are ex- 
cellent carvers for some of our Gentlemen car- 
ried some hands with them whic keep perfect- 
ly sound one day they brought the head & arm 
of a man they had just killd & offerd them fot 
sale. 

We left our Doctor here by his own account 
he will be of great service to the natives in 
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curing their young children of the scab he curd 
some when we lay here which the people seemed 
greatly surprised and very gratefull they promisd 
to make him very fat by the time we returnd & 
gave him a wife on the 27th we left Dr. Mackay 
in great spirits & stood toward Prince Williams 
Sound we coasted it along & explord that part 
of the Coast not seen by Capt Cook we discov- 
erd a very extensive sound which got the name 
of Queen Charlottes Sound in Lat. 51.00 N. & 
Long. 121.26 E from Greenwich a Large Island 
to the Northward of it was calld Scotts Island 
these are the only discoveries we made in this 
Long voyage we arrivd at Prince Williams 
Sound the 30 August & came to anchor in Snug 
Corner Cove we heard on our arrival that a 
ship had been attackd by the natives of this 
Sound with about 200 boats it is supposd they 
would have cut them off but they put them on 
their guard for they told them they would at- 
tack them on such a day 

They killd many of them & wounded more 
which made them draw off finding Grape Shot 
of more weight than their bows & arrows this 
affair had intimidated so much that we never 
could prevail on any of them they brought us 
plenty of Salmon but no other fish our boat 
was sent up the Sound to trade in all their trips 
they never could Find the habitations of the in- 
habitants. having got the Ships wooded & 
waterd on the rgth of Septr we saild down the 
Sound this day we parted company with our 
Consort her destination being to the Island of 
Mardenai a small Island off the S.W. End of 
Beerings Island where it is reported there is 
Copper. We anchord under Cape Hincing- 
brook [Hinchingbroke] where Captn. Cooke 
first anchord here we saw no inhabitants on 
the 16 we left the N.W. Coast of America & on 
the 14 of Novr. we anchord in Macao road a very 
extraordinary Passage of 57 days to the happi 
ness of all on board most of our men dying of 
the Scurvy we have been laying here a week 
and are not yet determined what we are to do 
there being a great many Furrs in the China 
Market & the China men say they have plenty 
there are now 6 ships on the Coast all for furrs 
you may suppose the Quantity they will get 
when we got between 4 & 500 skins & only one 
ship had been there before us & she was not 
at Nootka for what reason I cannot say we got 
more skins there than at any other place on the 
coast our ship goes back if it is only to fetch 
the Doctor I shall leave here & go back to Bom- 
bay for 45 Rupees a month will never make a 
Fortune 

W Huntei 

Macao Road 
Novr. 21. 1786 
R ichare lH. Dil lon 


Contributed by 








